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N PAGE 416 of the November issue of the 
JouRNAL, it was announced that an extended 
statement concerning the National Physical Fit- 

ness Program would be published in the December issue of 
the JouRNAL. On instructions of the Board of Directors, 
the following statement was prepared by Dr. Hiram A. 
Jones, National Coordinator in Charge of Civilian Defense 
Physical Fitness through Schools and Colleges, Dr. Anne 
Schley Duggan, Deputy Coordinator for Girls’ and 
Women’s Programs, and Mr. August H. Pritzlaff, whose 
appointment as Deputy Coordinator for Boys’ and Men’s 
Programs is pending. 

After negotiations with the Office of Civilian Defense 
(Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Mr. John B. Kelly), the 
Board of Directors of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation passed the 
ensuing resolution: 


WuerEAs, in the present crisis the urgent problem of na- 
tional fitness for defense of democracy necessarily involves 
the utilization of all available agencies and forces prepared to 
be of assistance, and 

Wuereas, the proper development of a fitness program de- 
pends upon competent and expert leadership which will merit 
confidence and wide support and which will employ scientific 
and professional standards to assure the success of a fitness 
program, and 

WuereAs, the Division of Physical Fitness of the Office of 
Civilian Defense is now appointing a professionally qualified 
coordinator of physical fitness with professionally qualified 
assistants (both men and women) in charge of the program 
through schools and colleges, therefore 

Be It Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation pledge the full and complete cooperation of its 
professional membership to the end that the vigor of the na- 
tion shall be developed, the strength of its youth shall be 
maintained, and the morale of its people everywhere shall be 
nourished. 


Confirming assurances made to the Board of Directors, 
two appointments from our professional group have been 
made by the Office of Civilian Defense: 

Coordinator——Dr. Hiram A. Jones, State Director of 
Health and Physical Education, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York; Executive Secretary of the 
Committee on Legislation and Preparedness; and Past 
President of the Association. 

Deputy Coordinator for Girls’ and Women’s Programs 
through Schools and Colleges—Dr. Anne Schley Dug- 
gan, Director of Health and Physical Education, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton; President of the Asso- 
ciation. 

In addition, the Office of Civilian Defense has request- 
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National Physical Fitness Program 
A by the Board of 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


ed the release of Mr. August H. Pritzlaff—Director of 
Physical Education, Chicago, Illinois; Vice-Chairman of 
the Committee on Legislation and Preparedness; and 
Past President of the Midwest District of the Associa- 
tion—to serve as Deputy Coordinator for Boys’ and 
Men’s Programs through Schools and Colleges. At the 
time of this writing, this appointment has not yet been 
officially cleared. 

Since two appointments have been made only recently 
and one is still pending, a statement concerning the Pro- 
gram of Physical Fitness through Schools and Colleges is 
not yet available. This will be forthcoming as soon as it 
is possible to complete appointments and to bring our 
leaders together. 

The following excerpts from the “Hale America Pro- 
gram,” under the direction of Mr. John B. Kelly, are 
quoted from the “Plan for Hale America,” a mimeo- 
graphed statement issued by the Division of Physical 
Fitness of the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“‘ “Hale America’ is a National Physical Fitness Move- 
ment conducted by the Federal Government through the 
Office of Civilian Defense.” 


“The general objective is to make the boys and girls 
and men and women of our Nation physically fit! The 
present national emergency causes us to give first atten- 
tion to the fitness of men of military age. However, we 
are fully conscious of the need for a full, long-term pro- 
gram for all citizens of all ages and both sexes.” 


“Program.—(1) Games, athletics, and sports; (2) 
rhythmics; (3) swimming, aquatics, and lifesaving; (4) 
out-of-door activities, such as camping and hiking; (5) 
informal activities and everyday skills such as walking, 
cycling, etc.; (6) conditioning activities; and (7) health 
guidance and instruction, including first aid and safety.” 


“Groups to Be Served.—Children, youth, and adults.” 


“Facilities——-The maximum use and coordination of 
all facilities that are available in all schools and colleges, 
recreation centers, playgrounds, swimming pools, public 
parks, and any other areas in or out-of-doors where this 
work may be conducted.” 


“Personnel.1) Full use of the already available pro- 
fessionally trained leaders; (2) the use of volunteers un- 
der the direction of professionally trained personnel; (3) 
stimulation of the preparation of professionally trained 
personnel as needed.” 


“Implementation of Program.—An efficient utilization, 
in so far as possible, of all available national, state; and 
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local agencies for furthering this program is essential. 

“The ‘Hale America’ movement has no intention of 
duplicating, in any fashion, programs now being con- 
ducted by any agency. It is intended to implement, ex- 
pand and give impetus to, constructive physical fitness 
programs. 

“Too much emphasis cannot be given to the fact that 
an enduring consciousness of the value of physical fitness 
is obtained, for the most part, through the teachings and 
practices of the school program. During the past twenty 
years the amount of time given in the school curriculum 
to physical education has been inadequate in nearly all 
communities. The extension and improvement of the 
modern program of physical education is essential for 
national welfare and physical fitness. 

“Tf we are to remedy the present undesirable situation 
among children and youth, and supplement the inadequa- 
cies of the present school and college organization, we 
must of necessity change our educational viewpoint re- 
garding the physical development of youth. We must 
have a program that will include sufficient scheduled time, 
adequate facilities, equipment, and supplies, and addi- 
tional professionally trained instructors.” 

“Provision must also be made for camping and hik- 

“The present community recreation program should be 
greatly expanded. Where organized programs and facili- 
ties do not exist, local government should take immediate 
steps to provide them. 

“An attempt should be made to accelerate and expand 


the recreation programs of industry, the church 
athletic clubs, and the private and semi-private leisure 
time agencies. 

“A well-planned sports and recreation program for men 
and women in industry must be arranged to meet the 
needs of the individual to use the facilities available, and 
to consider the peculiarities of occupation.” ... 

It will be noted from the foregoing statements that th 
“Hale America Program” has much in common with the 
aims and objectives of the American Association {o, 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. At the preg. 
ent time, this program is largely a volunteer effort. Theg 
are crucial times, when, in order that a constructive pro. 
gram of physical fitness may be developed throughout the 
nation, every professionally trained person should volyp. 
teer to do his bit—even though already carrying a heavy 
load. He should thoroughly acquaint himself with this 
defense effort and how he may best contribute to its 
success. 

The ultimate success of this National Physical Fitness 
Plan depends upon how well it is established locally, 
Each local Defense Council should include the profes. 
sionally trained physical education personnel needed to 
plan and conduct satisfactorily such a program and to 
train lay persons who may volunteer to assist in specific 
activities. Volunteer in your local communities as your 
Board of Directors has resolved, “to the end that the 
vigor of the nation shall be developed, the strength of its 
youth shall be maintained, and the morale of its people 
everywhere shall be nourished.” 


The call of the Office of Civilian Defense for volun- 
teers from our profession to serve the “(Hale America” 
movement again emphasizes the need for enactment of 
the Schwert Bill, H.R. 1074, which our Association has 
sponsored for the past fourteen months and which is 
still before Congress. With a view to enactment of 
such legislation, the Committee on Legislation and 
Preparedness has been enlarged and is already at work 
attacking the issues arising from new developments. 
The need for funds to improve and expand physical 
education programs throughout the nation is becoming 
more apparent. Those who faithfully supported this 
Bill during the past year should take heart and renew 
the fight to pass it! 

The present defense crisis again brings the nation 


Our cLegislation 


face to face with the need for more effective state and 
local physical education programs, just as it did at the 
time of the last World War. By volunteering in the 
Emergency Defense Program, through your local De- 
fense Council, you can most effectively demonstrate 
what might and should be done in the regular program 
if additional financial assistance were made available. 

Volunteer your services; demonstrate a good pro- 
gram of physical fitness; and meanwhile keep plugging 
for H.R. 1074. 


Hiram A. Jones, Executive Secretary, 


Committee on Legislation and Preparedness 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


ELOW are listed the members of the 


Nominating Nominating Committee of the A. A. 
Committee H. P. E. R. for 1941-42. Members of 
for 1941-42 the Association are invited to send to 


them their nominations for officers of 
our National Association. The Committee will give seri- 
ous consideration to all individuals who are so recom- 
mended in preparing the slate to be submitted to the 
Representative Assembly at the convention in New Or- 
leans in April. The various Districts are represented on 
the Committee as follows: 


~ Central: Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 
Eastern: George Ayars, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 
Midwest: Ben W. Miller, Indiana University. 
Northwest: Helen G. Smith, Washington State College, 
Pullman. 
Southern: A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee. 
Southwest: John F. Bovard, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 
Chairman: D. K. Brace, University of Texas. 
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The Selection and Guidance of Prospective 
Teachers of Physical Education 


A Symposium 


Statement of Basic Beliefs + 


1. We believe that teacher-education institutions are 
responsible for providing an opportunity for individuals, 
who so desire, to secure professional education in a col- 
lege or university. But we also believe that the teacher- 
education institutions have a responsibility beyond the 
prospective teacher to the larger pupil group which will 
be influenced and taught by that individual over a period 
of years. These institutions have, at the same time, a 
responsibility to the taxpayers who support them and 
the public schools in which the prospective candidates 
will teach. 

2. We believe that in view of the functions of the 
physical education teacher, it is not wise to accept for 
training all who present themselves. We believe that the 
physical education teacher, in addition to being organ- 
ically fit and possessing knowledge and skills in his own 
field, must be a socially adaptable person able to function 
adequately in the total school and community life. Main- 
taining the required scholastic standing is not, in itself, 
sufficient indication that a person will succeed in the 
field of teaching. 


3. We believe that no individual should be recom- 
mended for a physical education teaching credential who 
has not the necessary physical, mental, and emotional 
qualifications for the profession of teaching. We, there- 
fore, believe that teacher-education institutions have the 
responsibility of guiding each individual into that field 
of endeavor in which he may have the greatest chance 
for success. To this end the teacher-education institu- 
tions must provide some type of guidance service for the 
counseling of their students. 

4. We believe that the technique of selection should 
be one of progressive selection and guidance throughout 
the professional course. Probable success in the teaching 
profession is indicated by a pattern of growth, develop- 
ment, and change during the college years. Criteria for 
evaluation of a student’s professional growth should be 
determined and used for guidance. They should be ap- 
plied at stated intervals throughout the professional 
course, such as at the end of the freshman year, before 
entrance to the junior year, and at the end of the jun- 
ior year preceding acceptance for supervised teaching. 


Qualifications of Students Majoring 
in Physical Education _ 


By PAULINE M. FREDERICK 


The University: of Southern California 


REAL belief in the value of physical education 

makes it pertinent that the right people be found 
for teachers. Selection of teachers is not an easy matter. 
Watson, Cottrell, and Lloyd-Jones in their book, Redi- 
recting Teacher Education, say: 


There are too many who do not belong in teacher-education 
institutions for one or more of a number of reasons: infe- 
rior mentality, poor cultural background, low conditions of 


* Abstracts of six papers presented before the Teacher Education 
Section of the California Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, April 1941, Fresno. 

+ This statement of basic beliefs represents a revision of the 
original statement formulated by Hazel J. Cubberley and Eugene 
Nixon after criticism by the members of the Teacher Selection Com- 
mittee of the Southwest District, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
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health, record of professional failure in the field, malad- 
justed personality, or character deficiencies exhibited in cheat- 
ing for grades, in theft and mutilation of library materials.**t 


The need for selection in our field was rather causti- 
cally expressed by the 31st Annual Report of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: 


When one considers the marvelous advantages these teach- 
ers enjoy for influential contacts under circumstances which 
make pupils most receptive, one is amazed at the gulf that 
we permit between their ideas and the goals toward which 
we profess to be urging the pupils.?* 


A statement from the report shows belief in the sub- 
ject of physical education. “Schools would penetrate 
much further into the essential task of education if they 
had some of their best educated and wisest teachers at 
these posts.” ** This should encourage us to attempt to 
improve selection even though it seems very difficult. 

The qualifications considered necessary for successful 
teaching are determined by one’s philosophy of educa- 
tion and physical education. This paper is based on the 


t Superior figures throughout the Symposium refer to the com- 
bined Bibliography at the end of the Symposium. 
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belief that the purpose of our field is to educate through 
the medium of physical education. The purpose is to de- 
velop integrating individuals functioning as a whole with 
better social, emotional, mental, and physical skills to 
accomplish this integration. 

Various qualifications will be listed, but a difficulty lies 
in trying to separate these qualities i:-to neat categories. 
They are all interacting to make a total individual. Per- 
sonality, liberal education, physical skills, and health will 
be discussed but, as you can readily see, they all affect 
each other. 

The majority of literature states that personality is an 
important qualification. In a study made to determine re- 
quirements for the master’s degree, administrators were 
asked to list the five most valuable assets of the most 
successful and the most unsuccessful teacher of physical 
education which the administrators had known.'** Person- 
ality and lack of personality headed each of the com- 
piled lists. What is personality? Each has a clear picture 
for himself, but would all those pictures be alike? Davis 
says: 

Actually personality is the impression one’s behavior makes 
on others. People like a ready smile and an amiable disposi- 
tion. They like a sense of humor, kindliness, and sympathy 
toward others, fairness in dealing, cooperativeness, dependa- 
bility, and responsibility. They like an energetic individual 
with socially worth-while enthusiasms. Personal habits of 
neatness and cleanliness, appropriateness plus taste in dress, 
and cultivation of pleasant and expressivé voice pitch and 
intonations are three factors that add to the attractiveness of 
personality.1+ 


Charters and Waples compiled a list of twenty-five 
items as descriptive of personality.’ Nineteen of these, 
however, have qualifying words in order to make the 
first one more meaningful. Personality, nevertheless, will 
need to be considered for admission to a teacher-education 
institution. 

-Teachers with a liberal education or a cultural back- 
ground are needed for physical education. Anne Schley 
Duggan analyzes liberal education as: 


These eight evidences of a liberal education—skills, knowl- 
edges with application, attitudes and appreciations, interests, 
open-mindedness, discriminating judgment, a sense of social 
responsibility and simple delights. ... are suggestive of living 
as a fine art and pursued as such.'* 


The question of what is a liberal education has been 
debated pro and con by the leaders in education. Like 
personality, it is something everyone recognizes but can- 
not describe concretely. 

In general it is considered that persons from lower in- 
come homes are likely to have less cultural background. 
Nelson Walke found that the men in their respective 
physical education departments came from homes of 
lower income groups than the students in other selected 
departments.*° Anne Schley Duggan found in her study 
that the physical education students showed less interest 
in current events than the students in other selected 
departments.’® A slight word of encouragement comes 
from the study of Laurie E. Campbell.°* The American 
Council on Education Contemporary Affairs Test for Col- 


lege Students was given to University of Michigan stu. 
dents from the departments of social science, English 
physical education, art, and public health. The depart. 
ments scored in the order named, so physical education 
students were third on the list. There is, however, suff. 
cient evidence that a more liberal education should }y 
a qualification of the students to be selected for entrance 
into the field of physical education. 

Another qualification for the prospective educatig, 
teacher to acquire is skill in activities. Jay B. Nag 
states, “One of the first essentials of leadership js , 
thorough mastery of personal skills in the many activitig 
involved in the program.” ** Other authorities point tp 
the need for skill in activities as a necessity. 

One of the great difficulties is to decide how much 
skill is required. In a discussion of this type, people who 
cannot perform but who can teach are given as an ¢e. 
ample of skill being unimportant. At the other extreme 
are the very skillful athletes who learned so easily that 
they are unable to analyze what they do or to under. 
stand the learning difficulties of less talented individuals 
Another problem is whether a high degree of skill in one 
or two activities is sufficient, or whether it would be 
better to have a less amount of skill in a wide variety of 
sports and the dance. The problem may also be some. 
what different for men and women because boys are more 
likely to say “show me” than girls are. The ability to 
analyze and evaluate may be found to be more impor- 
tant than skill in performance. But someone must deter- 
mine whether or not the ability to analyze and evaluate 
is conditioned by the ability to perform. Shall we give 
a general motor ability test to determine a minimum skill 
or shall skill tests in a wide variety of activities be given? 


EALTH is considered a necessary aspect. Most 

boards of certification feel that it is important and 
so require a medical recommendation. In the report called 
Fit to Teach, it is stated: “The relatively limited amount 
of attention being giving to health as a factor in certifi- 
cation, selection, and probation indicates either that ad- 
ministrators have not sensed the problems involved or 
they have been handicapped by the indifference and u- 
friendliness of the public toward teacher welfare meas- 
ures.” ’° The importance of emotional stability, as an 
aspect of health, cannot be overemphasized. To determine 
what is meant by the statement that health is a vital 
qualification for teachers, it will be necessary to come to 
a better agreement as to what health is, and what items 
should be present or absent in order that a candidate 
may be acceptable. 

A difficulty is that of gaining definitions of these 
terms in such a way as to have them mean the same thing 
to all people using those terms. Take the quality “adapta- 
bility,’ which Charters and Waples claim is the single 
most important quality in a teacher.'® Is adaptability an 
aspect of personality, a result of liberal education, a qual- 
ity that is affected by the amount of personal skill one 
has, or a by-product of good health? Is attractiveness 
in personal appearance more important than dependabil- 
ity? Is there such a thing as too much scholarship to 
fit an individual for the physical education profession? 
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Is there such a thing as too amicable a disposition or a 
person with too much sympathy? When we talk about a 
knowledge of contemporary affairs, what is meant? Does 
this include government, economics, sociology, art, music, 
literature, drama, biological and physical science? How 
much of each? It is easy to pick out the extreme indi- 
viduals who are likely to fail in all situations or succeed 
in all situations, but how are we to determine the qual- 
ities necessary for the middle group of people to suc- 
ceed in the situations in which they are likely to find 
themselves? 

The qualifications that should be demanded of stu- 
dents majoring in the field of physical education are: 
the ability to make people from all walks of life like and 
respect them, the ability and desire to help others with 
their social, emotional, mental, and physical difficulties, 
the ability to work hard when work is to be done and 
to play happily when playing, to think and to express 
the intellectual curiosity which makes for enjoyment of 
learning, the ability to learn new skills, the desire for 
recreational experiences of their own, and the attitude of 
service for others with the health necessary to be able 
to give this service. 


Final Selection of Candidates for 
Physical Education Teaching 


By HAZEL J. CUBBERLEY 


University of California, Los Angeles 


‘TEACHER education subsidized by the state is 

viewed as a privilege and not as a right, and these 
institutions aresunder no obligation to permit students 
to continue in attendance who are clearly unfit for ad- 
mission to the profession.” '* 

The intention of procedures for the selection of candi- 
dates for physical education teaching is to guide and ad- 
vise the student into that field of endeavor for which he 
is best fitted and in which he will have the greatest 
chance for success, rather than to cut off any student 
from a specific avenue of training that he has chosen. 
The lack of objective standards against which to measure 
the qualifications of the individual candidates compli- 
cates the problem of selection and guidance. To date, no 
valid criterion of successful teaching has been determined 
and universally accepted. 

The factors most commonly used in selective admis- 
sion of physical education candidates are the entrance re- 
quirements of the college or university, which are, for the 
most part, of an academic nature. In addition to these 
general requirements the department of physical education 
should set up specific standards which should be clearly 
stated and which should be met by each student before 
he is recommended to receive the teaching credential. 
The student should receive the bachelor’s degree if all 
other university requirements are completed but the 
teaching credential should be withheld unless and until 
the departmental requirements are also fulfilled. Such a 
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plan might be difficult to introduce but the status of 
the physical education profession as a whole would be 
raised if some such procedure were adopted. 

Under present conditions a start could be made by re- 
fusing admission to those applicants who are obviously 
unfit but permitting borderline cases to enter on condi- 
tion that remediable defects shall be corrected before the 
time set for checking. The first check should be at the 
end of the freshman year with a re-check at the end of 
the sophomore year. “Those who show a background of 
emotional instability should be interviewed by a psychia- 
trist, those having remediable speech defects should be 
referred to a speech clinic for diagnosis and help, while 
those who are refused admission to a special major de- 
partment should be guided by a counselor into the field 
for which they are best fitted. 

The teacher-education institution which is willing to 
pioneer in a rigid policy of selection and elimination is 
likely to attract to itself the finest type of prospective 
candidate. The very fact that he has passed high entrance 
requirements makes a person more likely to bring to his 
education that degree of interest which encourages his 
best performance. In the main, he needs to know what 


‘the standards are so that he may apply himself to meet- 


ing them. He also enjoys knowing that he is one of a 
company of highly qualified individuals. 

Realizing that there is no one single criterion of teach- 
ing success, what combination of traits or factors must 
be taken into consideration in an attempt to make the 
method of selection more reliable? 

The following list of factors is not intended to be all- 
inclusive or to suggest that the standards mentioned are 
the only or necessarily the best available criteria to be 
used.* 

1. Personality.—Tests such as the Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory, the Willoughby Emotional Maturity 
Scale, and the Bell Adjustment Inventory are available 
and the scores on tests such as these may be considered 
as one element in the total picture if undue significance 
is not attached to the interpretation of any single factor. 

2. Intelligence and Special Aptitudes—The Stanford 
Education Aptitudes Tests, the American Council Psycho- 
logical Examination for College Freshmen, and others are 
available for use in this area. 

3. Academic Achievement —This factor will, of course, 
be conditioned by the academic standards of the institu- 
tion in which the candidate is enrolled. 

4. Interest in Teaching as a Profession —Such tests as 
the Strong Vocational Interest Tests and the Coxe- 
Orleans Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability may be used 
to indicate interest in teaching. The personal history 
blank and cumulative records of the activities engaged in 
in high school and during the professional course and 
summer vacations will, perhaps, best indicate interest in 
teaching as evidenced by participation in summer camp 
work, playground work, club and community group lead- 
ership, and the like. It is reasonable to suppose that un- 


* Lack of space prohibits a discussion of the informative and in- 
teresting literature which is devoted to the subject of selection and 
guidance of prospective teachers. Several pertinent references are 
appended in the bibliography; see numbers 4, 10, 11, 22, 24. 
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less active participation in such activities is shown during 
preparation for teaching, there is no way of knowing that 
a person is imbued with a dynamic interest in and a 
desire to teach physical education. 

5. Competency in Oral and Written English—The 
ability to express oneself adequately, if not fluently, is 
an important factor in teaching success, one which is all 
too frequently disregarded by certificating institutions 
and one which can be evaluated readily by present 
standards. 

6. Skills in Physical Education Activities—Standard- 
ized tests are now available for many of the athletic 
activities. Tests for other activities should be standard- 
ized as rapidly as possible. In the meantime, high stan- 
dards of achievement should be set for all course require- 
ments. If the tools of the physical education profession 
are admitted to be the activity skills, then the depart- 
ments should require better than average performance in 
any activity for which the individual is recommended. 

7. Cooperation with Individuals and Groups.—Getting 
along with others on the job is so important that no per- 
son should be recommended for a teaching position who 
does not possess this ability to a high degree. Depart- 
mental records with specific data regarding behavior in 
social situations should be used to determine the indi- 
vidual’s ability to make the necessary adjustments. 


N attempt to include all the specific factors which 

are important in the selection of prospective teach- 
ers is beyond the scope of this paper. Certainly a person 
who himself is not well balanced and integrated cannot 
be expected to help others develop these qualities. The 
demands of the teaching profession exact a heavy toll of 
physical, mental, and emotional health. Only those stu- 
dents who, in their college years, display a pattern of 
behavior consistent with these demands can be expected 
to fulfill them in the school environment. 


Comparative Values of Scholarship, 
Personality, and Physical Skills 
in Selection of Physical 


Education Majors 
By ELIZABETH KELLEY 


Pomona College 


HE teacher of physical education is in a strategic posi- 

tion to develop appreciations for and practices in dem- 
ocratic procedures, and appreciation for the importance 
of freedom of action of individuals, together with co- 
operation and consideration of the welfare of the com- 
munity or group which transcends the concerns of the 
individual. 


If we visualize the teacher as engaged in the transmis- ° 


sion of a way of life which provides within itself the 
means of orderly progress and improvement, we face the 


obligation to provide for the prospective teacher an educa. 
tion consistent with this obligation. We also face an 
obligation to society to select the highest type of human 
being for this preparation. The selection of students jg 
essential in any profession which takes itself seriously, 
The high standing of medicine and engineering today js 
in no small part due to the severe requirements for aq. 
mission to those professional departments. An institution 
educating teachers should establish procedures of selec. 
tion and elimination which will protect the profession 
from unbalanced, permanently immature, and irrespop. 
sible persons. 

Allport defines personality as the dynamic organization 
within the individual of those psychophysical systems 
that determine his unique adjustments to his envirop. 
ment.” He interprets the biological foundations of per- 
sonality as the physical correlates of temperament. By 
temperament he refers to the characteristic phenomenon 
of an individual’s emotional nature, including his suscepti- 
bility to emotional stimulation, his customary strength 
and speed of response, the quality of his prevailing mood, 
and all peculiarities of fluctuation and intensity of mood: 
these phenomena being regarded as dependent upon con- 
stitutional make-up, and therefore largely hereditary in 
origin. 

This interpretation of personality would indicate that 
educational experience or courses taken in teacher-train- 
ing institutions, in all probability, would be futile from 
the point of view of changing the hereditary constitutional 
make-up of the individual; hence the importance of ascer- 
taining and evaluating the personality traits of a candi- 
date for specialization in physical education before he is 
selected as a major in the field. 

Odenweller’s interpretation of personality as “the abili- 
ty to influence others” *® gives this problem an added 
significance. From his study on predicting the quality of 
teaching he presents the following facts: High school 
marks and height have equal value in the prediction of 
teaching quality; height is as important as student teach- 
ing, weight is as significant as the intelligence, handwrit- 
ing as significant as the number of letters in the signature, 
looking at the back of the applicant’s photograph as good 
as looking at its face. His three top rating-factors were 
personality traits. 

The significance of this point of view for the physical 
educator, if we accept it even in part, lies in the fact that 
the influence of the physical education teacher is often 
greater than any other teacher in the high school. The 
informal nature of the program, the tradition of ease and 
naturalness in the human relations between teacher and 
pupil, as well as the fact that the good teacher is one of 
the gang playing games that the majority enjoy, make 
the gymnasium and playfield the laboratory for citizen- 
ship or character training. The importance of the selec- 
tion of majors who have shown themselves to possess 
desirable personality traits is considered to be of supreme 
importance. 


” AN effort to evaluate factors for the purpose of 
selection of physical education majors, it seemed logical 
to turn to the research efforts that have been made in 
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the field of isolation, and evaluating factors which enter 
into teacher success. 

From the point of view of our topic, taking the first 
correlation as an estimate of personality, if we interpret 
the latter like Odenweller to mean “the ability to in- 
fluence others,” we have: 


Personality (pupils’ estimates)...... .784 
Teaching ability with knowledge of 
teaching technique............. .608 


It is interesting to find that Irene Palmer found no 
close relationship between success in teaching physical 
education and performance in physical education activi- 
ties in secondary schools.*° Her problem dealt with the 
diagnosis of certain personal qualities of women teachers 
of physical education, and, in so far as possible, to relate 
the measures used in this analysis to teaching success in 
physical education. Her conclusions were drawn from a 
comparison of successful and less successful teachers. The 
conclusions which are pertinent to this discussion, follow: 

1. The most successful teachers held a greater number of 
positions of leadership in the secondary school and more 
often held the more important of such positions. 

2. As a group the most successful teachers are probably 
more self-sufficient. 

3. As a group the most successful teachers have greater 
emotional stability than the less successful teachers. 

4. The most successful teachers are to a significant degree 
more extroverted. 

5. Dominance appears to be a characteristic of the group 
of most successful teachers. 


Helen McKinstry concludes that qualities of character 
and personality are the foundation of all positive, con- 
structive leadership.*° The most important are the fol- 
lowing five major essentials to teaching success: (1) 
character and personality, (2) physical fitness, (3) knowl- 
edge of principles and techniques of physical education, 
and of foundation of sciences, (4) skill in performance of 
physical activities, and (5) skill in teaching technique. 

Monroe reports the opinions of 841 men engaged as 
teachers of physical education and coaches of athletics in 
high schools as to the conditions which they considered 
more important in retaining their position.” The ratings 
showed: personal character, 43.0; teaching ability, 39.4; 
winning teams, 11. His study reinforces the findings of 
studies reported heretofore. 

Voltmer and Esslinger list the following as four quali- 
fications which are of major importance in selecting a 
physical education instructor, and rank them according to 
their bearing upon one’s success as a teacher: (1) per- 
sonality, (2) training, (3) experience, and (4) health.*° 

Dr. Hollis P. Allen of the Department of Education in 
Claremont Colleges has for many years studied problems 
of measurement in the field of education and specifically 
those related to the selection and placement of teachers. 
In summarizing the results of over five hundred research 
studies indicating correlations of teaching success with 
possible predictive factors, he concludes: “The studies 
reported appear to indicate the possibility that personality 
and kindred traits are more important as determinants of 
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teaching ability than certain academic and professional 
knowledge and intellectual traits, assuming a rather high 
minimal standard in the latter.” * 


\7 WOULD seem logical to conclude that just as the 
research studies in the general field of education have 
indicated the possibility that personality and kindred 
traits are more important as determinants of teaching 
ability than certain academic and professional knowledge 
and intellectual traits, assuming a rather high minimal 
standard in the latter, so also, on the basis of expert 
opinion and more limited research in the field of physical 
education, we may conclude that, comparatively, per- 
sonality is the most important of the three factors being 
judged in the selection of majors, with physical skills 
coming second and scholarship third. We recognized in 
this rating that a rather high minimal standard of scholar- 
ship must of necessity prevail because of the exact and 
scientific knowledge to be mastered in the basic sciences, 
as well as the related cultural and general educational 
courses. 

The close association of the student with the physical 
education teacher, and the influence of the example of 
the latter, makes the problem of selection of majors and 
methods of measuring character traits our most important 
problem. 


How May Teacher Education in 
Physical Education Be Improved? 
By EUGENE NIXON 


Pomona College 


HERE are approximately ten factors to be taken into 

account in any adequate nation-wide program for im- 
provement in teacher education. 

1. Teacher-education institutions should be rated upon 
their ability to train teachers. 

2. Students to be trained should be selected with much 
greater care. 

3. There should be a longer period of training before 
certification to teach. 

4. Students should be trained more thoroughly in the 
basic sciences and in education. 

5. Students should have a more adequate background 
in cultural fields. 

6. The training institutions should require higher 
standards of scholarship for certification. 

7. Students in training should acquire a wider range 
of skills in activities. 

8. Students in training should have greater opportunity 
for practical application of theory. 

9. Students in training should be more active in pro- 
fessional organizations. 

10. We should abandon the “general credential.” 

It is rather obvious that if all physical education insti- 
tutions were to be rated by some responsible organization, 
such as our National Association, the ultimate effect 
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would be a very great improvement throughout the coun- 
try. Institutions rated B or C, or lower, would find it 
difficult to attract good students, and they would find 
difficulty in placing their graduates in competition with 
A grade institutions. The result would be a lessened out- 
put from institutions of lower grade, or a strenuous effort 
on their part to improve their rating, or both. Even the 
better institutions would be more alert to keep their 
standards high. 

With respect to the length of time to be required for 
training the teacher, it is apparent that no extension of 
the time requirement will ever make a successful teacher 
of an individual seriously lacking in the personal qualities 
essential to success in our profession. It is also apparent, 
however, that a considerable period of time is necessary 
to equip the best student for teaching in the modern 
school. Many of us are convinced that at least one year 
of graduate study should precede any certification. 

Extension of the time requirement will make more pos- 
sible the realization of our fourth principle, that students 
should be given a more thorough training in the basic 
sciences and in educational theory. The fundamental 
principles of physical education are derived mainly from 
psychology, sociology, the various branches of biology, 
and from general educational theory; and we cannot ex- 
pect our students to understand our profession or to make 
progress in it unless we equip them with a sound back- 
ground in these studies. 

An extension of the time required for training would 
also increase the possibility of students being given a 
more adequate background of liberal culture. 

One of the most difficult problems we have to face in 
teacher training is that of combining adequate profes- 
sional preparation with a liberal education. A complete 
solution will require the addition of one or two years to 
the professional curriculum. 


HE product of our teacher-training institutions will be 

greatly improved if we will only set higher scholastic 
standards for the students. This statement probably ap- 
plies with more force to the training of men than to the 
training of women. In my estimation the average grade 
of C is not high enough to qualify the student for a 
credential to teach unless he can present something to 
offset such evidence of mediocrity or indifference. Of 
course high grades alone will never be a guarantee of 
success in teaching; but coupled with other essential 
qualities they practically guarantee a superior teacher. 

It is a common complaint of professional students that 
they are filled with theory to the saturation point, but 
that they have very little opportunity to apply this theory 
in practical ways. They are uncertain how much of the 
theory can be put into effect, and they have no way of 
evaluating it. Certainly more practical work in actual 
teaching would improve greatly the services of beginners 
in our field. Probably the ultimate solution of this prob- 
lem will have to come in the form of internship, such as 
is in vogue in training physicians. Under such a system 
the student would not be given a regular credential until 
he had served a year or more as an apprentice teacher, 
possibly at a nominal salary. 


T is a very obvious fact that the people who become 

leaders in our profession are the people who interes 
themselves in professional organizations, while those who 
are content with a “job” rarely show such interest. Prob, 
ably we could do more than we are doing to intereg 
students in professional organizations by promoting such 
organizations in our own institutions, by encouraging sty. 
dents to attend such meetings as this, and by pointing 
out to them that advancement to leadership in our pro. 
fession depends largely upon such interest. 

Finally, we may improve teacher training in all fields 
by abandoning the “general credential.”’ This credential, 
given at the conclusion of one graduate year, entitles the 
individual to teach any subject in the school curriculum, 
If we want to improve teaching we must limit the credep- 
tial to the fields in which the teacher has had adequate 
training. The credential must state specifically what sub- 
jects the teacher may teach and limit him to these fields, 

Happily there are people constantly at work on the 
specific problems I have mentioned, and there is reason to 
hope that out of our combined efforts great improvement 
may come about in the near future. 


The Nature of Directed Teaching 
By ANNA ESPENSCHADE 


University of California, Berkeley 


HERE is universal recognition now that directed teach- 

ing is one of the most important phases of the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers. Student teaching should 
provide opportunity for the development of competence 
under controlled conditions. It may be thought of as a 
laboratory in which the student teacher carries through, 
under supervision, an experiment for which he has long 
been preparing. The materials with which he works are 
the studies so recently pursued in the training courses. 
The end product for the student should be an integration 
of experience and thus a secure foundation for further 
development. 

The laboratory simile cannot be carried further, how- 
ever, since there are many uncontrolled variables in di- 
rected teaching. Among these variables are the personal 
and professional qualifications of the student teacher, the 
school situation and plan for teaching, the manner of 
introduction into the field and the supervisory procedure 
and personnel. The first of these variables has been dis- 
cussed by Mr. Nixon and by Miss Cubberley. The second 
variable, the organization of student teaching, may follow 
along a number of different lines. In general, the most 
satisfactory plan is that in which the elementary and 
secondary schools are conducted by, or in close connection 
with, the teacher-training institution. In this case the 
student applies, tests, and sees demonstrated educational 
principles which have been up to now classroom theories. 

One plan for student teaching which is in operation in a 
few centers is that of an “internship” for teachers. Under 
this plan the “intern” spends some weeks in a specified 
school, and gives full time to participation in different 
phases of the school program. The duties assigned to the 
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“intern” are planned to cover the full range of teacher 
activity within the school. Unsolved problems in connec- 
tion with this type of student teaching concern remunera- 
tion for the “internship” and adequate supervision and 
guidance during the period. 

Most plans for student teaching assume that this prac- 
tice will come near the end of the major preparation. 
There are some physical educators who advocate the 
planning of a series of teaching experiences for all stu- 
dents which will parallel or closely follow preparation in 
specific areas. For example, when the student has a course 
in playground games he should be assigned to a play- 
we where he may immediately apply this subject 
matter. The principal objection to this plan lies in the 
fact that the student is apt to learn to follow narrowly 
methods outlined in class and may miss entirely the 
broader concepts of the field. 


HATEVER plan for directed teaching is selected, 

certain factors within the field should be controlled. 
No student teacher should be expected to combat condi- 
tions which would bewilder the experienced teacher. The 
size and heterogeneity of the class, the facilities and 
equipment should be controlled. If they cannot be opti- 
mum they can at least be average. 

The manner of introduction into the field is at present 
more carefully controlled than any other variable. A pe- 
riod of observation preceding actual teaching has proved 
its worth and is now almost universally prescribed by 
training institutions. In this way the emotional strain 
placed upon the young teacher may be reduced to a 
minimum and one requisite for future success be met. 

Actual practice in teaching begins after the conference 
with the supervising teacher and assignment to a school 
or class. Now the student must begin his work. But in 
all that he does he is aided by the supervising teacher. 
Directed teaching is a cooperative enterprise. Now the 


student, perhaps for the first time in his life, finds himself 
the only student in the class. The entire attention of the 
supervisor is his and regular conferences offer a chance 
for free and frank discussion of problems. 


Because of the intimate nature of this relationship, 


certain qualifications for the supervisor become evident. 
The supervisor should be an experienced and successful 
teacher who keeps abreast of current trends in his field. 
He should possess outstanding intellectual and social as 
well as professional qualifications. His personality must 
be agreeable. In short he must be a paragon of virtue but 


remain human and approachable! 
The responsibilities of the supervisor relate both to the 


student teacher and to the school. No activity or program 


of the student teacher may be permitted to conflict with 
the basic aims of the school or to bring harm to any pupil. 
At the same time the supervisor attempts to help the 
student teacher develop to the point of independent teach- 
ing. The student teacher must become aware of the duties 
and responsibilities of teachers; he must develop judg- 
ment concerning the selection and arrangement of subject 
matter; he must acquire skill in directing learning proce- 
dures. In so far as possible he must acquire insight into 
his own personal problems. 


HIS discussion has touched upon some of the variables 

of directed teaching. Experience has placed the stamp 
of approval upon certain procedures and has frowned upon 
others. Two recent publications, one by Schorling ** in 
the field of general education, one by Baker ° in physical 
education, provide excellent discussions of underlying 
philosophy and current practice. Although progress has 
been made in the direction of teaching, there are many 
unsolved problems. Since these lie for the most part in 
the area of inter-personal relationships, science has so far 
given us no adequate tools for prediction and control. The 

(Continued on page 584) 


Girls Artificial Respiration En Masse 


—A Pictorial Feature— 
M" than twelve hundred students, representing the 
entire enrollment at Mississippi State College for 
Women, have completed a course in artificial respiration 
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as a civilian defense measure. Pictures show instruction in 
progress under the direction of Miss Emma Ody Pohl, 
Head of the Physical Education Department, and her 
assistants. »« 
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Report Health Teaching 


A Report of the Subcommittee on Health Teaching 
of the Health Education Division, American Associa- 


tion for Health, Physical 


is divided into two parts. In Part I the committee’s 

point of view on health teaching is presented. In 
Part II * several illustrations of teaching experiences from 
the field follow, along with a brief analysis according to 
the point of view expressed in Part I. 

The committee is grateful to Dr. Clifford Brownell, 
Columbia University; Miss Virginia James, The Wilson 
Dam School; and Dr. Alice Keliher, New York Univer- 
sity, for reviewing the material in Part I and making 
helpful comments and suggestions, many of which are 
incorporated. 

The committee also wishes to express its appreciation 
to Dr. Arthur Steinhaus and Dr. Ruth Grout for their 
help on this project. 

Respectfully submitted by the Subcommittee on Health 
Teaching, 


Te: report of the Subcommittee on Health Teaching 


ALICE Evans 

Department of Public Instruction 
Lansing, Michigan 

RAE E. KAUFER 

Lynn Tuberculosis League 
Lynn, Massachusetts 

ELNA PERKINS 

1148 Little Building 

Boston, Massachusetts 

VivIAN DRENCKHAHN, Chairman 
461 W. Van Buren Street 

Battle Creek, Michigan 


Part |. Health Teaching: A Point of View 


Principles of education are the foundation for building 
a realistic health education program. The application of 
these principles by administrator and staff to the school 
management and curriculum affects the direction and 
quality of general education of which health is an integral 
part. Moreover, problems of a health nature can best be 
met effectively only when the school and the community 
join forces in the program of health education. 

Child health is so closely related to child growth and 
development that it cannot be separated from the entire 
process of education. The scope of the school health edu- 
cation program is broad. It includes the whole person- 
ality of the child—the emotional and social as well as the 
mental and physical aspects of his life. The development 
of physical health, of desirable social relations between 
individuals of the same age group and different age 
groups, and of emotional stability that is a part of grow- 
ing up, represents the avenues through which health 
teaching makes significant contributions to the complete 
education of youth. 


* To be published in a subsequent issue of the JouRNAL. 


Education, and Recreation 


A series of experiences developing around healthful liy. 
ing is the core of the health teaching program. These are 
a part of the whole learning process which in truth takes 
place through experiences in living. The school day pro. 
vides a variety of these experiences. These should be ip. 
teresting and purposeful and so guided to supplement 
home and community experiences. 

In building the present day curriculum, the realities of 
living in school and outside of school are utilized. Empha- 
sis is toward a program that becomes functional in the 
child’s life. The coordination of efforts of administrator 
and classroom teachers, employees of health departments, 
other specialists in health fields, teachers and parents, 
and community agencies is essential. To insure satis. 
factory relationships, standing committees may be set 
up whose membership represents the personnel of all 
groups involved in the problem. 


Finding the Problems 

As a preliminary step to planning experiences, the 
teacher must know the pupil’s developmental and health 
needs. A thorough study of the individual through cumv- 
lative health and behavior records and his present way 
of living as well as his school, community, and home 
facilities for healthful living must be carefully evaluated 
in terms of needs and possibilities. 

The physical envirenment of the school offers an im- 
portant center for work. Inadequate and unhygienic situ- 
ations provide many opportunities for improvement. 
Perhaps the pupils can personally do something about 
them or they can interest the community and school 
board in changing them. A good school environment 
offers many opportunities for finding out why it is good. 
In either case, the way pupils are using the environment 
are the factors which determine the nature of health 
teaching. 

An analysis of the individual’s day is another good 
way to find out what experiences are offered in healthful 
living and what the pupils are or are not doing. The 
teacher should be aware of the problems presented by 
individuals in the group. Through home visits and 
through individual and group conferences with parents, 
the teacher may also become familiar with home condi- 
tions. Moreover, the teacher should give the pupils them- 
selves, under guidance, a chance to evaluate their school 
facilities and the way they are using them and to be- 
come acquainted with their personal and group needs. 
In fact, the final results depend on the degree to which 
pupils become personally interested in health problems 
and wish to assume responsibility for needed changes. 
School health activities should broaden into the com- 
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munity and home situations whenever feasible and pos- 
sible so that the school may become an influential part 
in the broader community-wide health program. Inte- 
gration within the school and between school and com- 
munity are’needed for continuous, consistent growth of 
an individual from infancy through adulthood. 

The health findings in the home, school, and com- 
munity should be used by the teacher in guiding the 
kinds of experiences that aid growth and development 
of children. The interests of the group and their con- 
cern over problems become the directive factor in educa- 
tional experiences. 

Typical situations around which constructive experi- 
ences may be built include not only opportunities for 
living but also for the development of the meanings 
involved in living. 

Some of these experiences are as follows: 


A. Preparation for school activities. 
1. Self-directed cleanliness. 
2. Housekeeping responsibilities shared by all. 
B. Situations in which control of disease becomes a factor. 
C. Eating situations centering around eating at lunch time 
and recesses. 
1. Selection of food, care and handling. 
2. Preparation of food, sanitary care of dishes. 
3. Budgeting for food, keeping records. 
4. Social learnings. 
D. Sanitary situations centering around environment and 
its use. 
. Water supply and its uses. 
. Milk and its handling, pasteurization and care. 
. Food and its handling and storage. 
. Garbage disposal. 
. Lighting and ventilation during all school experiences. 
. Seating in relation to posture and comfort. 
. Sanitary toilets and sewage disposal. 
. Situations in which various forms of safety function. 
. Opportunities for social living. 
. Situations concerned with play and other recreational 
activities. 
1. Recess and noon hour. 
2. Game programs. 
H. Situations concerned with rest and relaxation. 


Also in this category are such significant problems as 
the following: 


Preparation for and participation in health examination, 
contacts with physician, dentist, nurse, and other health per- 
sonnel. 

Experiences concerned with the maintenance or improve- 
ment of personal health. 

Experiences concerned with community health and citizen- 
ship. 

Experiences concerned with home making and child care. 

Experiences in budgeting and in consumer education. 

Health problems in relation to securing and holding a job; 
to personal appearance. 

Extracurricular activities and the use of leisure time. 

Experiences relating to the use of community health re- 

sources. 


As these and similar situations are studied, interests 
may well progress to others which occur during the day 
and which affect individuals in the group. 
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A Flexible Program 

There is evident need for flexibility in the teaching 
program. Situations arise that should be handled imme- 
diately, and that should be taken up at different age 
levels. For example, during a threatened communicable 
disease epidemic, all groups should have some definite 
information about this problem. 

With individual differences in interest and ability to 
comprehend and with varying types of environment, we 
cannot say that any set body of facts is essential for all 
children. Some groups can assimilate and are interested 
in rather comprehensive scientific information relating to 
the “why” involved in living, while to others the scientific 
aspect means little; in the latter group a minimal under- 
standing can be developed. The use that can be made of 
the information as well as the interests of the group indi- 
cate how far scientific study should be pursued in health 
experiences. The essential factor in guiding activities lies 
in the teacher’s ability to study and know her pupils and 
to work for their growth and development through experi- 
ences that will be meaningful to them in their particular 
culture. This implies an understanding of home condi- 
tions and community problems, and a close working rela- 
tionship with parents and other health workers in the 
community. A parent and community education program 
goes hand in hand with a good health teaching program. 

The teacher needs to be alert to use available situations 
and to recognize ways of meeting pupil problems and in- 
terests. If these needs and interests are successfully met, 
there will be few areas in health teaching, if any, that 
will be omitted. The thorough training of classroom 
teachers in the fundamentals of the health sciences and 
child development is necessary for the adequate handling 
of this work. At present many teachers need more train- 
ing in this field to enable them to see health needs and 
to guide activities. 


An Integrated Program 


All the healthful living experiences are a part of the 
general educational experiences. For example, as pupils 
begin their day with a planning period for work and play, 
questions of housekeeping activities, proper clothing to 
wear, lighting and ventilation responsibilities, or coopera- 
tive participation are discussed. Considerations of these 
questions lead to planning in which solutions are found 
coincidental with the total activity. 

Many of the learning experiences from areas such as 
social studies, science, home making, and agriculture con- 
tain, at all grade levels in the school, valuable health 
material or problem-solving opportunities as an integral 
part of their content. Sometimes a specific health prob- 
lem is an essential part of a broader learning experience. 
Sometimes the health implications are interwoven all 
through the material. In larger areas of learning now be- 
ing developed in many of our schools, such as studies of 
the home, family life, industry in the community, people 
or countries, the health values are a fundamental part of 
the total learning experience and are developed in their 
natural relationship. 

For example, if a group is studying about a particular 

(Continued on page 587) 
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What Pupil Abilities Should 


field will be writing articles and holding meetings 

and will be discussing the same kinds of topics that 
are being discussed today. This will not indicate that no 
progress has been made but it will indicate that static 
solutions have not been reached, assuming, of course, 
that our society has continued to work toward the 
democratic way of life. 

Some, there may be, in these meetings of the future 
who will look back fifty years to see what was being done 
so long age. If they do look back they will probably see 
that we were making a beginning at learning more about 
the kinds of human abilities involved in the activities of 
physical education and how individuals differ as to these 
abilities. They will see also that beginnings were being 
made toward a more intelligent adaptation of the instruc- 
tional program to individual needs. 

It is to be hoped that those of the future who view our 
efforts will see that we recognized that the only justifica- 
tion for measuring pupil abilities in school programs of 
physical education is that these measurements are used 
as an aid in improving instruction. The basic reason for 
measuring pupil abilities is to secure information which 
may aid in improving learning. 

The measurement of pupil abilities should aid in im- 
proving instruction in the following ways: 

1. As an aid in guidance programs. 

2. As an aid in evaluating pupil achievement. 

3. As an aid in improvement of curricula and instruc- 
tional method. 

4. As an aid in shaping administrative procedures. 


Fie years from today professional workers in our 


EFORE discussing further the application of measure- 

ments of ability to the instructional program it would 

be well to define terms. An ability is a trait or charac- 

teristic possessed in some amount by individuals. A meas- 

urement of ability gives information about the amount 
or quality of a trait possessed by an individual. 

The instructional program relates to all that the school 
does to shape the experiences of pupils. A conception of 
instructional program which limits instruction to what 
takes place in the classroom, gymnasium, or play field 
is obviously too narrow. There are some aspects of ad- 
ministration, however, which have only indirect relation- 
ship to instruction, but a relationship none the less im- 
portant. 

A further word about our concept of abilities must be 
given. We recognize that an individual has a great and 
unknown number of abilities; that many of these abili- 
ties have qualities in common; and that there is no uni- 
tary or single basic ability. It is probable that some abil- 
ities may have common elements which, for practical pur- 
poses, make it possible to narrow the number of abilities 
considerably. It must be remembered, however, that when 
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Measure? 


By 
D. K. BRACE 


Department of Physical and Health Education 
The University of Texas 


abilities are grouped and spoken of as single factors they 
are, in reality, not such, and that individuals will not 
conform to any set pattern as regards the ability in 
question. 


yen appear to be the principal kinds of pupil 
abilities involved in instruction in physical educa- 


tion? This is a difficult question. Any attempt to answer 
it can be made only with much uncertainty, and with 
many qualifications, and with the knowledge that the 
answer will probably be wrong in large part. 

A pupil brings into the instructional situation a body 
of a certain size, shape, weight, and appearance, with 
certain relationships between bodily segments as to 
length, weight, and formation, and with certain mechan- 
ical relationships between various parts of the body. He 
has in his body a set of organs with physiological func- 
tions of many sorts. He brings with him sensory organs 
and skills and abilities related to the use of these. He has 
a musculature with muscles of various degrees of strength. 
He has a nervous system which functions with muscles 
and bones so as to react with various degrees of rapidity 
to different stimuli. He has certain movement rhythm 
patterns, and an ability to move in tune with rhythm in 
sound. He is able to apply his abilities to problems of 
learning new skills with a certain amount of success. He 
has perceptual motor control of some amount. He has 
a certain aptitude for mechanical manipulations. He has 
some amount of general intelligence. He has ability with 
various kinds of memorization. He has acquired a very 
wide range of rather specialized motor skills and so has 
varying amounts of ability in skills. He has an ability to 
make social adjustments, to control his emotions, and to 
exercise leadership. And he has many kinds of abilities 
not mentioned above. In fact as soon as we can distin- 
guish any trait we find that individuals possess it in 
varying amounts. 

If we are to understand the pupil and adapt instruc- 


tion to his needs we must know about his abilities. If we 


are to evaluate pupil achievement we must know about 
the changes in his abilities that have taken place. How- 
ever, it does not follow that we must measure all of the 
sorts of abilities which a pupil may possess. It is possi- 
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ble that the development of some abilities may carry 
along, or go along with, the development of others. For 
example, the act of running involves the exercise of many 
traits. If for practical purposes we wish to measure abil- 
ity to run it is not necessary to measure ability to relax, 


ability to maintain balance, muscular strength, reaction — 


time, and so on. We can measure speed of running di- 
rectly and assume that this measurement is an expression 
of the way in which many abilities are brought into play 
so as to produce the performance called running. 

For teachers of physical education the problem then 
becomes one of selecting those abilities which are most 
significantly involved in pupil performance in instruc- 
tional situations. I will not attempt to say that I know 
what these significant abilities are but I am ready to 
guess at some of them. The following list is suggestive. 

1. Response of organic systems to exercise. 

2. Endurance in muscular activity. 

3. Intelligence in grasping the meaning of the written 
and spoken word. 

4. Basic perceptual motor control or neuro-muscular 
coordinations. 

5. Muscular strength. 

6. Ability to acquire new coordinations or to improve 
those already established. 

7. Specific motor skills. 

8. Ability to remember directions, rules, and guides in 
performance. 

9. Emotional stability. 

10. Cooperation with others. 

11. Attitudes and their display in activities. 

12. Interests. 


T would appear that if a teacher is to exercise functions 

of guidance he would need to have at hand for each 
pupil, data about the sorts of factors just named. Such 
data should result from a measurement program. 

The question arises as to what measurements should 
be made in order to secure data needed. Our tools of 
measurement are still inadequate for the job but are be- 
ing steadily improved. However, despite inadequate 
tools it is certain that the use of measurement methods 
now available will produce much better information than 
can be obtained otherwise. 

With reference to the list of abilities or traits pre- 
viously named, it is suggested that item 1, the response 
of the organic systems to exercise, be measured by a 
health examination augmented by a measure of cardiac 
efficiency. 

Although no adequate tests of endurance are available, 
a measure of drop-off time in running a quarter- or half- 
mile is suggested, providing the individual has passed a 
satisfactory health examination. 

Intelligence in terms of I.Q. has little if any correla- 
tion with motor skills but should be included in data. 

Basic coordination may be fairly well measured by a 
combination of tests such as suggested by McCloy* in 


his general motor ability score, or by a combination of 


1C. H. McCloy, Tests and Measurements in Health and Physical 
Education (New York: F. S. Crofts and Co.) 127. 
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a short dash, high jump, broad jump, shot-put, Burpee 
test, Brace motor ability test, and Sargent jump. 

In addition to the tests just named it is likely that a 
combination of such tests as baseball throw for distance, 
goal kick for distance, speed pass, and target throw 
might produce a fair measure of basic game skills. 

Muscular strength can be measured by either McCloy’s 
or Cozen’s formulae for computing chinning or dipping 
strength, by McCurdy’s “physical capacity index,” or by 
Rogers’ “strength index.” 

At present we have no highly valid measure of motor 
educability, or the ability to acquire new motor skills. 
This ability has fair correlation with measures of gen- 
eral motor ability such as running, jumping, and throw- 
ing and, until further research has been made, could be 
measured somewhat by such tests, or by the Brace motor ~ 
ability test, or by testing speed in learning specific skills. 

Ability in sport or other motor skills should be mea- 
sured by achievement tests. The sports involved would 
depend upon the curriculum involved. In each case a 
battery of tests will produce better results than single 
tests. 

The measurement of functional memory in relation to 
motor skills has been little studied and no procedures are 
offered other than observation and recording performance. 

As a method of measuring general character traits, 
O’Neel’s behavior rating scale is suggested. 

Interests may be appraised by use of an interest finder 
such as the one prepared by Sharman,’ supplemented 
by observation and conference. 

If it is important that we have information about pupil 
abilities, it is equally important that the data be kept 
in our files on individual record cards that are easy to 
use. As an illustration of the type of data-card needed, 
a suggested form is reproduced on the following page. 


N important application of measurements of abilities 
is in connection with the evaluation of pupil 
achievement. In this connection two essential theses 
should be stated. The first thesis is that pupil achieve- 
ment is achievement in meeting the objectives of the 
curriculum involved. The second thesis is that the evalu- 
ation of pupil achievement must consider the achievement 
made in relation to the pupil’s ability to achieve. 

So far, in physical education both of these theses have 
been very largely neglected. In most school programs of 
physical education there is no clear statement of objec- 
tives. When objectives are stated they relate frequently 
only to the acquiring of motor skills or to increased 
strength. Although we claim that physical education, re- 
sults in improved character traits, improved health and 
safety, and the formation of attitudes favorable to phys- 
‘ical development and recreation, we seldom find that 
effort has been made to measure the traits and abilities 
involved, or to test pupil achievement along these lines. 

When attempts are made to measure pupil achievement 
we frequently use tests that have little if any relation- 
ship to the objectives of the curriculum. Most of the 


2 Jackson R. Sharman, A Physical Education Workbook (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co.). 
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tests used measure only motor skills which are a samp- 
ling of many varied activities and are used regardless of 
grade level or of particular units of instruction in specific 
curricula. The measurement of other than skill objec- 
tives is usually neglected. 

If physical education is to be educational in the full 
sense of the term it must be planned to meet specific 
goals of value in life, meaningful to pupils, and suited to 
their individual abilities and needs. To be educational in 
the best sense, all of the aspects of instruction must be 
shaped toward educational aims. On the one hand, we 
should not plan instruction in relation to motor skills 
only. On the other hand, if we plan instruction to meet 
broad educational ends we must measure pupil achieve- 
ment in terms of these broad purposes and not in terms 
of only one particular kind of purpose. 

The following procedures in the evaluation of pupil 
achievement are suggested: 

1. Formulate statements of the broad purposes of 


Sample Ability Record Card 


Scores|Scores| Indices |Recommendations 
Classifi- 
cation 
index 
Normal weight... . 
———|———_| Health 
Health grade..... classifi- 
cation 
Cardiac efficiency.. 
Strength index.... Physical 
fitness 
Normal strength. . index 
Endurance 
Endurance....... index 
Athletic ability 
Athletic 
index 
B. Jump. ...... 
ability 
Brace M. A....... score 
Personality Per. 
Inventory...... score 
Information...... Inf. rating 
Attitudes. ....... Char. rating 
Ave. skill 
Skill achievement . T-sccre 
Interests. 
Total athletic 
ability* 


* Strength index+Athletic index+ Burpee test+Brace test (all 
expressed in T-scores). 


physical education for each class being taught. The sam 
purposes may apply, of course, to many classes. , 

2. State specific measurable objectives for e 
of activity taught. 

3. See that these specific objectives relate to all of 
the general purposes of instruction. 

4. Determine for each pupil how much he Possesses 
of basic abilities involved. 

5. Conduct instruction in accordance with educational 
purposes and planned to meet specific objectives, 

6. Measure the extent to which pupils have achieved 
the objectives of instruction. 

7. Evaluate achievement in relation to the pupil’s 
ability to achieve. 

8. Base marks and promotion on achievement evaly- 
ated in terms of individual abilities. 

What has been said above would indicate that some 
form of the quotient technique should be used in evaluat. 
ing achievements, and this would be the ideal plan. How- 
ever, if this cannot be done as an individual matter it 
may be done in terms of group or class averages, At 
least teachers should be able to refer to data on pupil 
abilities in the process of evaluating achievement. 


ach unit 


SPECIAL word should be said about methods of © 


classification in physical education. In the first 
place the best methods of classification are only half- 
steps toward adapting instruction to individual needs, 
There is no perfect method of classification. There is no 
single method of classification that will meet all the pur- 
poses for which classification devices are useful. Classifi- 
cation is not instruction. 

If used wisely, however, classification devices can 
greatly facilitate instruction. Pupils should be classified 
in terms of specific abilities involved in specific units of 
instruction. This would mean, for example, that if stu- 
dents are to be classified into groups for ‘instruction in 
basketball they should be classified in terms of their 
abilities in the kinds of things involved in basketball. If 
they are to be classified for participation in football they 
should be classified on the basis of interests, attitudes, 
information, health, strength, and skills involved in foot- 
ball. In general, for instruction or participation in sports, 
if only one basis of classification can be used, pupils 
should be classified on the basis of their ability in the 
sport involved. 

Administrative procedures which directly or indirectly 
affect the instructional program should be planned with 
consideration of pupil abilities. This applies to the plan- 
ning and construction of facilities, kinds of equipment 
and supplies purchased, the methods of classification 
used, the kinds of records kept and reports made, the 
sort of staff employed, and the planning of schedules and 
time distribution. 

In conclusion, it appears to be high time that more 
attention should be paid to individual pupil abilities in 
planning and conducting instruction in physical educa- 
tion. We need a change in point of view. We must think 
in terms of pupil needs and pupil abilities rather than 
in terms of activities only. . »« 
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Education 


hol education, is already familiar to many persons 

engaged in health education, physical training, 
and coaching. In the past five years the Allied Youth 
Post and the Allied Youth pin for alcohol-free active 
members of such a Post have become familiar throughout 
the ranks of high school instructors and education admin- 
istrators. Such Posts are now doing their good work in 
many representative schools from coast to coast. 

In almost every state the school systems are instructed 
to teach the facts about the nature of beverage alcohol 
and its effects in human life. The bulk of such instruc- 
tion seems to be given between the fourth and eighth 
years of schooling. By the time a boy or girl is fifteen 
or sixteen and has completed elementary courses in physi- 
ology and hygiene, the formal instruction of the classroom 
no longer includes much more than eye-dropper quanti- 
ties of facts about alcohol. Yet this is the period when 
‘he boy or girl encounters the alcohol problem as an issue 
applying to personal choices and one’s own conduct. 

Retrace your own steps to fifteen. You and your 
chums were then much concerned with personal standing, 
popularity, and what our Oriental friends would call 
“face.” Adulthood with all its experience and authority 
seemed not far ahead. There was so much to learn, so 
many experiences to acquire, in order to reach the un- 
questioned rating and perfect poise of one’s twenty-one- 
year-old cousin who was away at college. 

Surrounding these boys and girls of the middle teens 
are more experienced and sophisticated persons of their 
own age, or slightly older, whose popularity and self- 
assurance seem outstanding, and whose very gestures and 
inflections are often noted and imitated. A good many of 
these pacemakers are worthy and fit. You depend on 
them in physical training. They are the mainstays in 
games and sports. The interest of the group is yours if 
the interest of these key people is captured. 

And some are not so worthy. They lead the way to the 
tavern, the drink-and-dance place, and the night club on 
the Lake Road. Is there advice from health instructor, 
school physician, athletic director, on how to live health- 
fully and worthily? These setters of the unwholesome 
pace take pains to flout such counsel. They “assert them- 
selves” and impressionable youngsters applaud the rebel- 
lion and join it, at least in spirit. 

How fares alcohol education in this period? The drinks 
are placed before these boys and girls. They are invited, 
urged, ridiculed, to try drinking. The teachings of home 
and school and church are remembered — but often they 
seem abstract, far-away, and visionary as compared to 
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W. ROY BREG 


Executive Secretary of Allied Youth 
National Education Association Building 
Washington, D. C. 


the present issue of “Will I be asked again, can I get in 
on other good times, if I say ‘No’?” 

“Kid stuff!” some young people say, if they recall the 
instruction about alcoholic beverages which they received 
in the elementary grades. 

Coaches as well as young people bear me out in such 
an analysis. High school athletic directors and even 
coaches of varsity football notice that “it all seems like 
news to the squad when information is imparted as to 
why this specific person, Jim Jones, who has come out 
for football, is not to indulge in alcoholic beverages.” 
Sure, “alcohol is injurious to man,” “drunkenness is a 
cause of serious mental ills,” “thinking drivers do not 
drink” —but can’t Jim, fit enough to make the first team, 
take even one little can of beer? 


ATELY we of Allied Youth have been urging the 
coaches and athletic directors to give us the reasons 
why drinking is tabooed for athletes and for all other 
young people who want to be physically and mentally at 
their best. Our monthly magazine, The Allied Youth, be- 
gan publishing the coaches’ replies early in the fall of 
1941 and we shall continue this series of reason why 
statements on alcohol’s relations to the athlete and also 
to the normal and fit young person who wants to remain 
tops. I invite readers of the JouRNAL to send us their 
messages along the same line. 

The university coaches say: 

“The use of alcoholic beverages has a harmful effect 
upon one’s stamina, skill, nervous reactions, and mental 
processes.” (Snavely, Cornell) 

“We believe stamina, skill, and precision suffer as a 
result of the use of alcohol. Mastery over self is one of 
the first rules of success. Until a boy acquires enough 
discipline over himself to forego the things that destroy 
strength of body, mind, and character, he is not ready to 
do his best. And only one’s best is good enough in sport.” 
(Wieman, Princeton) 

“The use of alcohol at any time by these boys defeats 
their purpose not only on the athletic field but outside 
as well.” (Allison, University of California) 

“Coaches know that eventually the use of alcoholic 
beverages will lower stamina and skill on the part of the 

(Continued on page 588) 
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teachers of the other creative 
arts in schools have probably 
been more responsible for bringing 
to the attention of their colleagues 
the temperamental differences among 
students than any other group of 
teachers. Recognition of these tem- 
peramental variations has, more than 
any other one thing, helped school 
administrators to suit the curriculum 
and the plant to the needs of the 
students. Understanding of the var- 
ious temperaments reveals reasons for 
the students’ choice of subject or ac- 
tivity in school and later in vocation. 
There is no longer any question 


T of dance as well as 


about the principle of individual dif- | 


ferences. Finger-print experts have 
proved that no two persons have the 
same pattern of whorls on their 
finger tips, and any mother of more 
than one child can recite by the hour 
the ways in which Johnny is differ- 
ent from Jack. Yet often the school 
setup is such that students of widely 
differing backgrounds, differing inter- 
ests, differing capacities, and differ- 
ing emotional patterns must fulfill 
the same tasks in the same way and 
be graded according to the degree to 
which they can approximate a given 
standard which, while it may be in- 
fallible, is more often one that is set 
by some quite fallible individual. 
Great hope dawned in the hearts 
of many students and teachers when 
emphasis began to be placed on the 
creative arts in the school curricu- 
lum, because the arts have never 
quite succumbed to the regimentation 
and standardization that has affected 
other school subjects. Somehow the 


By OVILLA WOOD WILLIANs 
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Rehearsal of the “gigue” from a suite of Sixteenth Century dances that combine a dramatic 
idea with humor. (Photo by William High.) 


musician, the painter, the dancer, the writer, the actor—each manages to 
maintain his individuality. Others may call him queer, but even though he 
does not glory in being called queer, he at least tolerates the jibes as the 
price he must pay for being allowed to express that which is an integral part 
of his being. He must be what he is and not what others might think he 
ought to be and he must express what he feels regardless of the cost. All of 
which does not mean that he separates himself from society. On the contrary, 
aside from giving his talent, often without remuneration, he frequently con- 
tributes of his material means to humanitarian causes. 

But there are still problems to be solved if the creative arts are to be 
carried on inside the school premises. Students are assigned to classes, often 
large classes of more or less heterogeneous groupings, and these classes come 
under pressure from the central office or from some individual who has been 
trained as an administrator or a supervisor and not as an artist. Persons 
trained as classroom teachers, or, in the case of dance as physical education 
teachers, are assigned to teach creative art. The temperament and training 
of a teacher being quite different from that of an artist—albeit teaching in 
its highest development is one of the great arts—the creative art faces the 
possible danger of becoming just another classroom or physical education 
activity. The teacher, with her training in organization, grading, and systema- 
tizing, almost inevitably gets the notion of standardizing teaching methods 
and subject matter, where the artist would have stood on his right to create 
and develop his art in his own way. It would be horrible for him to con- 
template copying someone else’s work. And he would have been unable to 
treat his students as a class or an age level. They would have had to stand 
or fall as individuals. 

When dance is a part of class work or physical education, the quality is 
of necessity modified by that environment. In the classroom situation, rules 
for behavior, criticisms, punishments, etc., have a tendency to hold back 
free expression, except, of course, when the teacher works from the creative 
standpoint in all her teaching. 

In the gymnasium, unless the school or college is fortunate enough to have 
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a dance studio, the spirit of recreation, the attitude of 
the athletically inclined students and teachers, the inter- 
ruptions of dance activity for games, social occasions, 
and factors due to weather conditions greatly disturb 
the serious dance student. No two temperaments are 
more unlike than those of the artist and the athlete. 
Recognition of this difference would do away with the 
requirement that all physical education majors take 
dance. Only those temperamentally suited to it should be 

rmitted to teach dance, even as recreation. Rigid re- 
quirements for lesson plans, organization, and standardi- 
gation of techniques kill the spirit of dance and, without 
the spirit, dance becomes just another gymnastic exer- 
cise. This is not to say that scientific body development 
through carefully selected exercises is not essential to 
dance. The disciplines of dance training are the most 
exacting of any art form or athletic activity. Success in 
carrying through a dance program depends on the under- 
standing of the nature of the subject and of the per- 
sonalities connected with it plus suitable environmental 
arrangements. 

Styles in dance change about as often as styles in 

women’s clothes. In the 1920’s Isadora Duncan’s in- 
fluence manifested itself throughout the schools. Natural 
dance was taught in universities and teacher-training 
schools and, through them, passed down to the elementary 
and high schools. The Natural Dance Era was none too 
sweeping, however, due to its association with scantiness 
of drapery which emphasized freedom and glorification 
of the body. The parents of the rising generation were 
not ready to permit their children to go back to nature 
nor to the Greeks—Rousseau and Duncan notwithstand- 
ing. 
Although toe dancing was considered artificial and even 
harmful, many character and national dances originating 
in the ballet schools were taught in gymnasium classes 
and used for school entertainments. There was also some 
gymnastic dancing which appealed to the more vigorous 
athletic type. 

Thus several different types of dance offered some 
choice. Those who were attracted to social or folk dance 
could get their rhythmic satisfactions through character 
and national dance which was the more highly developed 
form of fundamental dance expression. Those who were 
musically or lyrically inclined could do natural dance. 
Comparatively few, however, were attracted to the art 
form. In general, students associated dance with a form 
of expression that was foreign to their feeling or outside 
their possibilities. Some felt it was “sissy” or they felt 
silly doing it; others that it was too difficult for ordinary 
people. 

The Denishawns made a great contribution to dance in 
education with their Oriental, Spanish, and Indian 
Dances and ethnological studies as well as their music 
visualizations. Mr. Shawn was by way of convincing 
school boys and college men that dancing at its best was 


At top, action shot of an “artist type” dancer in elevation. (Photo 

by Lt. T. O. Wood.) At bottom, a moment in the concert version 

of “Cowboy Quadrille.” Mixed dances have a strong appeal for all. 
(Photo by the author.) 
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done with men as the performers. 
Then came the dark period of the 
early modern dance, the period of 
the post-war German influence. Stu- 
dents were exhorted to express emo- 
tion—flat-footed, ponderous emotion. 
At first facial expression went with 
it but there was a reaction to that 
and for a time the dead pan was 
the prevailing mode for the features. 
Intellectual dancers began to express 
abstract ideas in dance. Such titles 
as “Evolution,” “Inhibitions,” and 
“Tndecisions,” gave the dancer an op- 
portunity to express weighty, philo- 
sophical ideas. Costume was simpli- 
fied. plot and program notes were 
inated. Music especially com- 
_osed for the dances was often lack- 


ing as to melody and had a nebulous, 


if any, rhythmic pattern. Much of 
this was, of course, experimental and 
had its place in the development of 
the art and its spread to wider fields. 

Reactions of students to these var- 
ious styles of dance are important. 
The psychological pattern of the in- 
dividual will respond to the kind of 
expression which reflects that pattern. 
One has only to study the audience 
at an opera, a musical comedy, a 
prize fight, or a football game to re- 
alize that people gravitate toward the 
activity that gives them an outlet for 
the expression of an inner urge. 

To some students, ballet is the 


most nearly perfect expression of 
dance; to others, it is artificial and 
limited in freedom. To some students, 
national and character dance is dra- 
matic and satisfying; to others, it is 
old-fashioned. To some, natural dance 
is still the preferred form; to others, 
it is infantile. To some students, 
modern dance is the height of intel- 
lectual, emotional, and physical de- 
velopment; to others, it is morbid 
and ugly, or out of the realm of un- 
derstanding of any save the few ini- 
tiates. As a rule, those attracted to 
the type of dance offered will take 
dance. The others who might be at- 
tracted to some other form of expres- 
sion either get their training from 
private teachers or forget about it. 
One of the practices that has par- 
alleled the Modern Dance Era is that 
of requiring all the members of the 
dance classes to “create” dances of 
rhythmic studies. Many a teacher has 


been puzzled over the seeming lack . 


of enthusiasm among her students 
for creating or improvising. A few 
teachers have, by various means— 
grades, encouragement, or sheer per- 
sistence—succeeded in getting most 
of their students to contribute orig- 
inal dances. But not all students in 
a given class reach the creating stage 
in the same semester. Some never do 
because all students are not creative 
dancers. Creation cannot be forced 


“Viennese Waltz.” All who like to dance love the. waltz. (Photo by William High.) 


or set up in specific requirements, [t 
comes as inspiration a 


nd will find ex- 
pression in its own time, often not 
in time to count fo 


ra term gra 
The result of this practice is - 


many students have learned to iden- 
tify dance with the embarrassment 
they felt when they were asked to 
create something for which they felt 
no urge, no aptitude, and no reason 
except the fulfillment of a lesson as- 
signment. An art form is the personal 
expression of its creator, coming from 
the inner self. It may be of universal 
import so that it may touch the emo- 
tions of all human beings who see it 
but its creator desires to perfect the 
expression before he is ready to pre- 
sent it to an audience. 

Some students do create beautiful 
dances and present them with admir- 
able artistry. Others prefer to per- 
form the dances created by talented 
choreographers. In music, the per- 
former interprets the music of mas- 
ter composers. Some performers com- 
pose and some composers perform 
but they usually prefer one or the 
other form of expression. Orchestras 
and choruses have conductors, per- 
formers, accompanists, and soloists. 
All have the type of training that 
fits them for their particular role, 
which is chosen because the individ- 
ual inwardly feels more at home in 
that role. 

In dance classes, we find visual 
types who find creative outlet in 
sketching, designing, photographing 
action in stills and movies, and other 
such activities. There are also audi- 
tory types who, being particularly 
sensitive to sound, can be depended 
upon to create effective sound effects, 
supervise or compose music, search 
out suitable music already composed 
for dances. The intellectual student 
will find satisfaction in research, in 
relating dance composition to philo- 
sophical concepts, to esthetics, or in 
criticising the works of dance artists 
and groups. The literary student may 
write script, publicity, poetry or any 
other form of expression which might 
enrich the whole. All these students 
will dance but each will relate dance 
to her own particular experience. 
Those who become dance artists will 
benefit by the contributions of work 
in related fields and those who fol- 

(Continued on page 586) 
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How Goes Your Swimming Program? 


H. S. DeGROAT 


Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


mer camp swimming instruction. It may have been 

your first season or just one more of several sea- 
sons. Undoubtedly your experience has made you aware 
of certain facts about the teaching of swimming. Let me 
ask a few questions that may set our thinking in the same 
groove. 

Do you have a system of teaching? Do you improve 
the swimmers? Do you use “exaggeration” to correct 
faults? Can you look at what appears to be a good stroke 
and tell what breaks the “timing”? Can you tell when 
the pupil is exhaling too soon? Can you note that he is 
turning his head too soon? Can you tell when the swim- 
mer has a six-beat leg action; a five beat; or an eight 
beat? Can you change a faulty leg action to the desired 
six-beat action? Do you have a theory for the proper leg 
action or does your pupil call it a kick and interpret it 
that way? Do you have any exercises that will develop 
the leg action? Do you have an exercise that trains the 
proper head and arm action? How do you hold a be- 
ginner while the arm action is tried? Can you tell which 
side is the one on whith the breath should be inhaled? 
Do you distinguish between an “elementary” and an 
“advanced” crawl stroke? 

Let us answer some of these questions as this article 
develops. First, let us state certain principles that are 
helpful in teaching. Knute Rockne said, “There are four 
things to do in teaching—tell ’em; show ’em; let ’em try; 
and correct ’em.” Experience in teaching many physical 
activities has proved these guides to be very practical. If 
you cannot perform the act well, use one of those present 
who can. 

Next, let us agree that better results are obtained if 
only one new skill is taught at one time. The average 
pupil cannot concentrate on more than one thing at a 
time. If in learning to exhale beneath the water the pupil 
develops other faults with the head or arms the good 
teacher does not point them out at that time. Many of 
them will disappear as the pupil learns the exhaling. 

Third, the pupil should not be rushed in his progressive 
steps. If we can take time enough to allow the various 
actions to become “set,”’ we will produce the best stroke. 

Fourth, if possible all swimming should be taught in 
shallow water. All sense of fear is eliminated if the pupil 
knows that he may stop at any moment while learning 
this new action. 

Fifth, the pupil should have a stroke at the end of the 
season that will allow him to swim a considerable dis- 
tance at a reasonable pace as easily as he can walk. Dis- 
tance swimming while concentrating upon certain parts of 


Prins you have just completed a season of sum- 
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the stroke teaches faster than short stretches do. The 
distance swimming often tires the muscles enough to 
allow the needed relaxation for good action. 

Sixth, the back crawl can be taught with the six-beat 
crawl without disturbing the pupil, but if other strokes 
are attempted before the pupil’s stroke is “set,” the result 
for the season will be unsatisfactory. 

_ From twenty-two years experience in summer camp 
swimming instruction, I offer the following sequence in 
teaching the “elementary” six-beat crawl.* First, arm 
and head action. Second, proper breathing with head 
above water. Third, leg action. Fourth, exhaling beneath 
the surface. Fifth, “timing” or coordination of the whole 


stroke. 
Head and Arm Action 


Tell the pupil that he should place first one ear and 
then the other flat upon the water—next, that the arms 
move alternately to the count of three; the hand entering 
the water in front of the head on the count “one.” This 
rhythm should be kept during all swimming until it be- 
comes natural. You know’ the action of the arms well 
enough to need no explaining. In the elementary crawl 
which is being learned by the beginner, the arm is kept 
stiff and swung up toward the sky as it is brought for- 
ward. In this action you will find that the one who learns 
fastest does not rotate the arm at all. If the hand enters 
the water in the required relaxed position and is then 
carried down toward bottom and back beneath the center 
of the body, the little finger will emerge first from the 
water because the natural roll of the shoulders causes it 
to do so. It is the beginner who turns the wrist and hand 
before they emerge that has the most difficulty. It is also 
the beginner who fails to place the head flat on the water 
that has the most trouble. We all know that if the head 
is raised or lifted above the water the feet tend to go 
down toward the bottom. 

This arm and head action exercise can well be given to 
the advanced swimmer as well as the beginner. It gives 
him a chance to check his rhythm and to note the form in 
which he is carrying his arms over the water. The be- 
ginner should look only to either side as he swims along. 
The important thing is to drill the rhythm into the sys- 
tem and gradually see that the arms become relaxed so 
that each hand enters the water fingers first and goes 
downward at once. Arm actions that allow the elbow to 
touch first or that allow either hand to float around first 
before going downward tend to spoil the timing of the 
stroke. 


* Credit is due Mr. John Zimmoch, former N.Y.A.C. swimmer 
and expert teacher, for this type of system. 
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With some beginners the arm and head action can be 
learned more quickly by floating on water wings. It is 
usual for the child to wish to throw away the wings 
before he is actually ready. To squeeze out one-third or 
one-half the air and then have him try usually works well 
as he gets confidence. To set him off on the wings, try 
the following procedure; grasp the beginner by each hip 
bone and allow his feet to float back between your legs 
as you stand in shallow water. In this position you can 
rotate the body as he tries his arm and head action while 
you count the “one,” “two,” “three’—a command that 
you should be shouting most of the time while all are 
learning this much needed rhythm for their strokes. After 
you feel that the pupil has a sense of the proper action, 
the wings can be given to him and he can practice until 
he is ready for the next step. If you watch carefully, you 
will find that as the inexperienced swimmer practices this 
arm and head action day after day his legs begin to flap 
up and down of their own‘ accord. When he started the 
feet may have been quite widely separated, but gradually 
they have begun to approach one another. 

As soon as you believe a swimmer can concentrate on 
something new, the next step should be inserted. As he 
has been swimming along you have noted which hip was 
turned higher. If it was the right hip then the “breath- 
taking” usually should be inserted upon that side. 
“Usually” was stated here because that is true but some- 
times the insertion of the breathing upon the other side 
may be. used to correct the swimmer who has a scissor 
kick. You will note that the beginner who has been given 
the “breathing instruction” can go a greater distance in 
his practice. It is essential to give it to him as early as 
he can take it without disturbing his arm and head action 
and his counting. 


Breathing 


In this elementary breathing the head is still turned 
from side to side and kept above the water. The breath 
is taken in on the side on which the hip turns highest; 
the face is turned to the other side; the exhaling does not 
start until the head is swung back again for the next 
breath. This makes a three-count action of breathing in, 
holding the breath, and exhaling. This style of inhaling 
through the mouth and exhaling through the nose above 
water is no different from that which is used later when 
the face is placed beneath the surface. The timing is the 
same and the rhythm is the same. Little difficulty is 
experienced by the beginner when he attempts the under- 
water exhaling action if he has learned the first form 
correctly. 


Leg Action 


The next step is to prepare for the development of the 
leg action. The relaxed leg with the knees passing each 
other does not need to be described to you. We can, 
however, let you in on our theory ot the leg action be- 
cause it differs slightly from some methods. 

The muscles that give a downward thrust to each leg 
are already developed and actually need no training. The 
act of walking has done this. Gravity itself will also aid 
in the downward stroke of the leg if the leg is lifted. So 
we train the back muscles of the leg to lift the leg. We 
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say, “Lift,” and count in three’s as we did with the arm 
action. We say, “Lift, lift, lift,” with a slight emphasis 
on the first one, or we say, “Lift, two, three,” and we also 
try to drive home “feel your knees pass one another,” 
The words “brush, brush, brush” can also be used to 
indicate the passing of the knees. 

Now, what position in shallow water will give the best 
results and what are some of the progressive steps or 
exercises that can be used to develop this proper leg 
action? It takes time to develop the leg action, 

The Stance——Place the hands on the bottom in arm 
length depth and be ready to “lift” each leg alternately 
and allow it to drop of its own weight. If the fingers are 
turned outward and the thumbs pointed forward the 
point of support of the body will be more balanced and 
the legs will be held near the surface with greater ease 
and the first exercise may begin. 

Exercise 1. To get relaxation and the proper beat, 
have the swimmer assume the above stance and spend 
five to ten minutes feeling the knees pass each other as 
you keep the rhythm with “dft, lift lift,” or have them 
count aloud. The ones who have relaxed legs will not 
tire but the ones with stiff knees and ankles will tire 
before three minutes are passed. After several days the 
more advanced swimmers may try the next exercise. 

Exercise 2. To tie up the leg action with the head 
action, start the swimmer with one cheek upon the sur- 
face of the water as he assumes the aforementioned 
stance. He will still count the three counts and stress the 
passing of the knees but now he will change the head 
from side to side on each count of “one,” or the first 
“lift.” 

Exercise 3. Add the arm action to exercises one and 
two. This also adds the placing of the face beneath the 
water, a very good exercise for those who need to learn 
“coordination” or “timing” of their stroke. 

There are four parts to the exercise. Swim as far as 
one breath will allow; keep the face beneath the surface; 
watch the hands go down on each count of one and pass 
beneath the center of the body; and “feel the knees pass.” 
The count must be kept with the arms and the feeling of 
the knees passing is secondary. The exercise should be 
practiced for five or six minutes daily before the distance 
swimming is done. 

Exercise 4. To correct leg action when a scissor kick is 
hindering progress, have the swimmer hold the head 
straight forward and see if the scissor kick does not disap- 
pear. Holding the head thus keeps the body from rolling 
and does not throw the body into the position that makes 
the scissor kick natural. Sometimes this faulty scissor 
action can be corrected in an advanced swimmer by 
changing the side on which he inhales. 


Exhaling Under Water for Elementary Stroke 


The next step for building the six-beat crawl is insert- 
ing the exhaling under water into the described arm, 
head, and leg action. The pupil will advance much faster 
if this is not attempted until the leg action is automatic. 
Usually the new swimmer develops a number of faults 
when he attempts this step and to be thinking at the 
same time about leg action makes it too much. 

This beginner has been breathing in the regular manner 
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put with his face above water. Now, if the swimmer 
were inhaling on the left we would instruct him as fol- 
Jows: “Stand in waist high water; place your arms in 
ition with your right cheek upon the surface; inhale 
and start your arm action and turn your face down to- 
ward bottom; hold your breath until your right hand 
comes forward and strikes the water in front; then do 
two things—begin to exhale under water out of the nose 
and turn your face back up to the left for your next 
preath; and keep exhaling even after the face is above 
the surface.” If this exercise is practiced the instructor 
can help by calling out “blow and breathe” each time the 
right hand strikes in front. He can note if the breath is 
being held until then. If the breathing above water was 
learned correctly this new procedure will be easy for the 
beginner. The important thing is to hold the breath 
after each inhaling to allow the air and blood to mix in 
the lungs. Any person who exhales immediately after 
inhaling becomes breathless very quickly. The same is 
true in swimming. 

Again you will note that the three counts used so far 
in each step applies here. The counts one, two, three are 
represented by (1) “inhale,” (2) “hold or rest,” and (3) 
“exhale.” 

Faults—What are the faults that will appear? The 
most common fault is the tendency of the beginner to 
exhale as soon as the face is beneath the surface. An- 
other fault that will throw off the entire stroke will be 
the turning of the head before the right hand strikes in 
front if he is inhaling on the left side. The exhaling and 
the turning of the head should take place as this hand 
strikes in front. 

Another fault which applies to one who first attempts 
placing the face beneath the water is his hurry to bring 
forward the arm so he can exhale. This is indicated by 
the arm stroke being shortened at the back and being 
snapped forward in a very bent position. This will throw 
off the rhythm of the stroke. 


Head Position 


Each swimmer needs to be coached as to his own prop- 
er head position as he swims. Some can carry the head 
higher than others. Some need very little turning of the 
head as they inhale. 

It is important that these two things happen. First, 
the head must be turned very gently. Second, the turn- 
ing of the head must not also turn the body upward. A 
jerky motion is more likely to move the body. If the 
body is rolled too much the rhythm of the stroke is 
broken. Also, there is a likelihood that one shoulder may 
go too far beneath the surface and disturb the forward 
progress of the body. Usually, if the head is turned gent- 
ly and the eyes cast at about an angle of forty-five de- 
grees forward the best results are obtained. If the head 
is turned upward so that the swimmer looks backward, 
the instructor will note that there is very often a pause 
and a break in the rhythm of the stroke. The pause may 
be indicated by the holding of the arm still just after it 
comes out of the water in back and while the intake of 
the breath is occurring. If this happens to be the case, the 
floating forward of the other hand will probably be noted 
also. 
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Exaggerations 

Let us state a few‘exaggerations here to illustrate what 
is meant. Suppose the swimmer has a perfect six-beat 
crawl except that the left arm is bent awkwardly at the 
elbow as the hand enters the water and the hand is enter- 
ing too close to the top of the head. This hand probably 
floats forward before it goes down. Tell this swimmer to 
put the hand in the water “out here” and demonstrate a 
position out to the left ahead of the left shoulder. Exag- 
gerate it. Now note that as the swimmer follows .your 
instruction and feels that the hand is being put into the 
water off to his left it actually enters the water exactly 
where you wish it. It enters in front of the head with no 
bend to the elbow and the hand goes down at once. 

In all cases you should tell the swimmer after some 
time why you did this or that and what happened so they 
do not tell someone that the left hand should enter the 
the water “out here” and demonstrate a faulty action for 
others. 

Suppose the swimmer has both hands entering the 
water outside the spot directly in front of the head and 
is carrying the arms down either side of the body and 
not directly beneath himself. The exaggeration here 
might be to ask him to cross his arms in front of him 
and look at them. Say, “Now I want you to feel that 
you are crossing each arm over to the other side that 
much and I want each hand to sweep down toward the 
opposite leg.” Invariably the hands will enter directly in 
front of the head and pass beneath the body as desired. 

Suppose one arm is being hurried over the surface of 
the water too fast and breaking the rhythm of the six- 
beat crawl. Maybe this arm is being bent and brought 
cut too soon. Try asking this swimmer to imagine pick- 
ing a feather off the water at the back of the stroke and 
placing it on the water out in front. Perhaps this will 
correct that fault. 

There are other exaggerations for various faults. The 
ones intended to correct the faulty leg action have already 
been mentioned. Others to apply to different techniques 
in swimming can be worked out on your own if you will 
think about what result is needed. 

I may not have answered all the questions asked ear- 
lier but probably should give the interpretation of the 
“elementary” and the “advanced” crawl. The elementary 
crawl will have the correct arm, head, leg, and breathing 
actions but will often lack the “timing” and the relaxed 
condition of the wrists and legs, etc. The advanced crawl 
has this very essential coordination or timing and that 
very necessary relaxed condition of good swimmers. Dis- 
tance swimming has much to do with this latter. Distance 
swimming with concentration on the perfection of the 
stroke will give the advanced stroke to those who try. 
Distance allows the muscles to tire in a beginner until 
they often relax automatically. 

Perhaps you may believe that this system of teaching 
the crawl allows for no fun. I suggest that, if you have 
a six- or eight-week period, you might devote the first 
three weeks to this method and then go into diving and 
other types of water activity. If the swimmers can agree 
to concentrate for that period, the ones who really wish 
to be good swimmers will progress very fast and much 
satisfaction will follow for the instructor. »« 
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ROM time to time we have taken 
the liberty of advising our Jour- 
NAL readers that a membership in the 
National Association will make a 
valuable and appreciated Christmas 
gift for a friend. So if you are look- 
Ae ing about for an idea, here is one for 
you to consider. A year’s membership bringing a sub- 
scription to the JouRNAL may solve your problem of a 
present, please your friend, and also bring that much 
added strength to our Association at a very important 
point in its history. 


A Christmas 
Suggestion 


Health T has become the expected thing that 
Examinations colleges and universities should de- 
For Faculty mand physical examinations of all in- 
Midis coming students and it has become the 


usual, rather than the unusual, thing 
that higher institutions of learning should make pro- 
vision for the periodic, annual examination of all their 
students. A new action of the Board of Regents at the 
University of Minnesota, however, makes an additional 
advance in the way of an ideal health program. This 
action consists of compulsory physical examinations for 
all members of its faculty. These examinations are, in 
general, to be given by the University Health Service at 
the expense of the University. This examination is a 
prerequisite to an appointment to a faculty position and 
it is recommended that the examinations be repeated at 
three-year intervals for permanent members of the fac- 
ulty. In this connection it is intended that the periodic 
examinations should first be established on a voluntary 
basis with the thought that any later change could be 
considered in the light of the success of the present 
innovation—which is that of compulsory examination for 
all new appointees. 

It is considered that the increased expenditures 
brought about by the additional examinations will be 
more than compensated for by the more favorable health 
situation at the University. In detail some of the possible 


benefits as outlined are: (1) checking co . 
diseases that might be spread by a otal 
preventing and checking wherever possible illnesses that 
might lead to health breakdowns; (3) protecting - 
health record of staff members covered by group-insur. 
ance programs, thereby effecting economy in operation 
of these plans; and (4) creating a health Consciousness 
in the minds of faculty members and in particular im- 
pressing the importance of periodic health examinations 
upon them. 

Much can be said in favor of this plan and except for 
the small item of added expense, little against. The 
benefits that have been listed are constructive; and b 
making the plan voluntary for already appointed faculty 
members, one possible objection has been met. The pro- 
gram might easily be destructive to the morale both of 
the individual and ultimately of the faculty if it were 
considered as jeopardizing permanent tenure. The factor 
of tenure is one prerogative of the teaching profession 
that has been jealously guarded. Consequently any 
change of faculty health examination from a voluntary 
to a compulsory basis must foresee all possible implica- 
tions so that faculty support will be wholeheartedly 
given. 

Teachers over the country will be interested in watch- 
ing the outcome of this challenging experiment. It is to 
be hoped that it will be so successful in its initial experi- 
ence that other colleges and universities will be con- 
vinced of its merits and adopt plans of similar nature. 


- recent years there has been a grow- 
‘ ing tendency for many of our leading 
Big IS philosophers of physical education to 
Our Task? become increasingly ambitious, so far as 

the aims, the objectives, and the scope 
of physical education are concerned. According to these 
writers, the objectives of physical education are as inclu- 
sive as those of all education: through physical education 
must come the integration of the whole personality; phys- 
ical educators must be the major leaders in the march to 
an improved social citizenship, and they must be all 
things to all mankind. These physical educators . look 
with a sort of fascinated horror upon those among us who 
would with purposeful aforethought promote good health 
as such; teach expert techniques for the back stroke; 
permit a group of interested students to form a gym- 
nastics club to practice apparatus work; or aid a group 
of college boys to organize a weight-lifters’ club. 

As we study this literature, we have a growing convic- 
tion, first, that we are spreading too far — and much too 
thin. We all believe in the need for education for demo- 
cratic citizenship: but does every branch of education, 
every educational group have to assume almost the sole 
responsibility for it? In the public schools, physical edu- 
cators usually have the average child not more than three 
to five hours a week — including bathing and dressing. 
These same children are probably in contact with other 
teachers in the school twenty hours a week. Do we not 
trust these other teachers? Do they not, also, promote 
the development of the democratic processes? Do they 
not teach the child to think for himself? May we not 
have some specific objectives that deal with health, with 
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Q Merry Christmas and A Happy New Bear To Vou All 


physical condition, with motor skills, and with the culture 
of physical education itself, without being damned as 
being merely old-fashioned physical trainers? 

Our second conviction is either that many of these 
philosophers of physical education have had little experi- 
ence with varsity sports and with what they speak of as 
“individual” activities, or that they are growing old. 
Many of us who trained with varsity teams, which were 
taught and “dominated” by the coach, look back upon 
that training as perhaps our richest bit of educational 
experience. The squad—coach and all—was a group in 
the best educational sense of the word. All of the mem- 
bers contributed some ideas, all of them thought their 
own thoughts, and almost all enjoyed the fellowship of a 
like-minded group. It was not just the signal practice 
and the scrimmages — there were the trips, the locker- 
room, the “bull sessions,” the “skull practices,” and the 
planning how each could improve his particular task. 
They disciplined themselves to become really expert at 
something for the common good—something that we see 
all too little of in our self-styled “modern” schools today. 

Those who decry groups for the practice of gymnastics 
have probably never experienced the “clubiness” and the 
social give-and-take, the mutual constructive aid and 
criticism of a group of gymnasts, in a college gym team, 
in a Turnverein, or in a gymnastics club in a Y.M.C.A. 
These groups probably have more group-sharing in their 
individual and group interests than do most sports teams. 

It would probably come as a shock to these viewers- 
with-alarm to learn that the “weight-lifters’ clubs” are, 
first of all, clubs. There, men—and sometimes women— 
gather to associate in social and in competitive activity. 
They simply happen to like this kind of activity. If it 
is real fun for them, why should they have to know “to 
what purpose the acquired strength is to be put?” If 
we had applied this criterion before we applied ourselves 
to any learnings, how many of us would have learned 
anything? A dozen evenings spent with the better clubs 
of such groups reveals the practice of a very large num- 
ber of the social virtues that we say we seek. 

The writer is in complete agreement with these philoso- 
phers concerning the need for developing the spirit and 
the practice of social democracy. He believes profoundly 
in the need for an integrated personality, and thinks that 
we should start with ourselves. But he is not convinced 
that physical education must shoulder the whole burden, 
or that physical education teachers are the only potential 
saviors of democracy or integrators of whole souls. He 
believes that we can trust many kinds of interest 
groups—those interested in “individual” activities, as 
well as those interested in purely team or group activi- 
ties—to work out democratic techniques of constructive 
group experience, and that it is no social sin to be in- 
terested in the development of one’s skills or of one’s 
strength or of one’s health—to the end that we feel 
supremely well and function joyously and effectively. 
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If we would concentrate on doing a good job of 
organizing and of presenting the activity programs pe- 
culiar to our own field of education—both as to skills 
and to group practice—and not try to assume the major 
responsibility for all aspects of the education of the 
individual, we would increase our service to the individual 
being educated, become expert in doing our jobs effec- 
tively, and grow in the respect we receive from our 
educational colleagues of other disciplines, who when they 
divide our output by our wordy claims all too frequently 
find the resultant quotient very small indeed.—By C. H. 
McCloy, State University of Iowa. 


F history runs its usual course, our 


May We physical and health education pro- 
View with grams will emerge on the other side of 
Alarm? this serious national emergency strength- 


ened—but probably altered. And the 
alterations may not be for the best. Slowly we have been 
building, in the last twenty-five years, an educational 
point of view and an educative technique in our pro- 
grams. Values have been sought in other spheres than 
muscle or coordination alone. People have more or less 
agreed generally that the so-called “natural” program of 
games, sports, and dance held the best potentialities for 
bodily vigor and personality development and the trans- 
mission of our democratic social culture. To the achieve- 
ment of these potentialities we have been laboring. 

Now war is upon us. Now we hope for strong young 
bodies to fight our battles. We cry out for a physical fitness 
in our youth to preserve our democracy. As if to preserve 
democracy we did not always need the physically fit! So 
we think of bringing back calisthenics. The news reels 
show the office workers doing “physical jerks.” Back 
comes marching. Danish gymnastics, German high bar 
work, light apparatus—all the activities which in twenty- 
five years have been discredited as of a low order in the 
contribution they make to a developing child in a demo- 
cratic society are being urged upon us. Now we are 
tempted to forsake our “natural” practices and slip back 
into the subjective stupidity of drill and “discipline” and 
response to command. 

It is thus alarming. Alarming to see the quacks also 
join in the clamor for fitness. The muscle-builders, the 
“corrective exaggerists,” and drill-masters, and the gym- 
nasts will all now join together to do their shouting in a 
frantic effort to use the war hysteria as a means of scar- 
ing people away from a sound constructive job of teach- 
ing through play. It will be the weight-lifters and the 
drill-masters against a host of kids who want to and will 
play. In the end I will bet on the kids and their play— 
but in the meantime there will have been a lot of con- 
fusion thrown into the minds of school people concerning 
the true nature of a physical education in democratic 
America—By D. Oberteuffer, Ph.D., The Ohio State 
University. 
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Official Volleyball Best 


AMY SLOCUM 


University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


working under the handicap of different sets of 

rules. The fine skills of the game have been choked 
almost to death by groups taking the privilege of chang- 
ing the rules to suit their own situations. 

Official volleyball is not so difficult that it cannot be 
taught to all ages above the sixth grade. If one finds 
it too difficult, it is usually from the lack of one of two 
things: proper equipment or capable instruction. 

Volleyball, just as all other sports, has basic techniques 
which must be taught correctly from the beginning. One 
should not change these techniques in order to make the 
game easier but should build more carefully the correct 
skills which lead to competent handling of the ball. For 
example: Tennis has its serve, forehand, backhand, lob, 
and volley as basic techniques. Volleyball has the serve, 
the block, the pass, the set-up, the spike, and the flick. 

Let us take each one of these techniques and discuss 
it briefly. 

Serve 


There are three accepted methods of putting the ball 
into play, namely: the underarm serve, the sidearm serve, 
and the overhead serve. Of these, the underarm is the 
more commonly used and the more easily delivered. In 
using the sidearm swing, the server usually gets power 
but lacks control. The overhead serve has the possibility 
of producing the greatest power because of its relative 
position to the top of the net. It is advocated that the 
underarm serve be taught to all beginners until they 
learn control and placement; then progress to the over- 
arm serve with those who are capable of handling the 
ball overhead. 

For all beginners and many advanced players, the sug- 
gestion is made that the pupil be taught to serve by 
hitting the ball with the heel of the hand and the back 
of the fingers (as illustrated in Figure 1, Plate 1). By 


\Y resting une is a game that too long has been 


Plate 1. The serve. 
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doing this you provide a solid surface from which to get 
power; a wide surface from which to get control; anq 
a safe surface from injury to joints and surface blood 
vessels. 

The open hand is sometimes used in serving. This 
method has its advantages in that it tends to relax the 
arm for a free swing and also provides a wide surface 
for contact with the ball. This makes for greater contro] 
in placements. Its disadvantages are found in the bruis- 
ing of the arm if the ball hits above the wrist, and the 
lack of force due to contact with a softer surface (see 
Plate 1, Figure 3). 

There are two ways that an instructor should never 
allow her pupils to hit the ball: first, with the narrow 
thumb-side of the fist; and second, with the forearm. 
The thumb-side of the fist offers little or no control 
and is apt to set up an irritation in the joint upon which 
the ball contacts. The forearm serve lacks the force of 
contact with a hard surface and is apt to bruise the 
blood vessels which come so near the surface at this 
point (see Plate 1, Figures 2 and 4). 


Block 

There are two fundamental blocks: a net block and 
a court block. The net block may be executed by one 
or by two people. It is used by the net player of the 
defending team to stop a spike from the attacking team. 
In a net block the ball should just bounce off the hands 
of the blockers, back over the net to the side that de- 
livered it (see Plate 2, Figure 1). 

The court block may be executed in many ways. The 
main purpose of this technique is to stop the ball, keep 
it off the ground and in play. 

There are no special methods used for these court 
blocks. The essential things in developing a strong de- 
fensive team are speed in getting under the ball and 
the act of directing the ball upwards. Remember, in a 
block you are not trying to return the ball over the net; 
you are only keeping the ball off the ground, taking the 
speed out of it and directing it upwards in order that 
someone else may pass it and set it up for a spike. (See 
Plate 2, Figure 2.) 

It might be said here that one of the fascinating and 
unique things about volleyball is the fact that each time 
the ball comes over the net the play is converted from 
a defensive to a possible scoring play. 


Pass 
The pass is the most useful technique for younger 
players and a most essential technique in any setup play. 
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With few exceptions a team should be taught to use 
each of its three hits every time the ball comes over 
the net. So often young players are allowed to slam the 
ball back and forth from one side of the net to the 
other, with no thought of passing the ball to a team 
mate. This suffices until the ball is hit deep in the court 
and then the weaker players have not the strength to 
return it. Here is where the student becomes discour- 
aged and loses interest. * 

Instead of the “hard-hitting-straight-back-across-the- 
net” game, why not make it a short easy pass to the 
player in front of you? If a ball is played from the back 
of the court it should be played by one of the back-line 
players; passed to a center-line player, and thence to 
a front-line player. The front-line player will either hit 
deep to her opponents’ court, or spike, depending on the 
height of the ball and its relationship to the net. 

Passes should be short in distance (never more than 
10 feet); medium in height (from 4 to 5 feet above 
the hands) ; and always handled with the fingers. A pass 
off the fist has too much speed, and a pass off the hand 
usually causes the ball to spin. | 

The purpose of the pass is to get the ball under con- 
trol for the setup player. To do this, you must take all 
the speed and spin out of the ball and deliver it to her 
over her head and directly into her hands (see Plate 3). 


Setup 

The setup may be executed either parallel to the net 
or perpendicular to the net. Parallel to the net is the 
better of the two plays. To do this, the person passing 
sends the ball to a net player who sets the ball up par- 
allel to the net for another net player to spike. A setup 
is nothing more than a very high pass which falls about 
a foot from the net. In order that the spiker may time 
her jump, the ball should fall from a height of 6 to 8 
feet. 

The purpose of the setup is to put the ball into posi- 
tion for a spike. The essential elements in a good setup 
are height (6 to 8 feet) and accuracy of placement (about 
a foot from and parallel to your side of the net) (see 
Plate 4.) 

Spike 

A net player usually spikes. To get the best results 
she must be rather close to the net and jump straight 
up into the air. As the ball falls she contacts it about 
a foot above the top of the net. This contact must be 
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a. 


Left, plate 2. Blocks. Center, plate 3. Pass. Right, Plate. 4. Pass, setup, and spike. 


forceful and slightly above the center of the ball in order 
that it will be hit downward into the opposite court (see 
Plate 4). 

To spike by hitting the ball with the fist gives greater 
speed. To spike with the hand open allows the person to 
change quickly to a flick if an unpassable block has been 
thrown up on the opposite side of the net. The spike is 
very definitely an offensive play. The purpose is to hit 
a fast straight ball to an opening in the opponents’ line 
and thus make a point or secure possession of the ball. 

A good spike depends, first, upon timing; then upon 
the height of the jump and the position of the spiker 
at the net. The jump must be high enough for the arm- 
reach to be at least 1 foot above the net. The jump must 
be close enough so that the spiker will hit across the 
ball and not drag the ball or herself into the net. The 
ball must be hit downward with a great deal of force 
to an opening in the opponents’ line. 


Flick 

The flick play is used at any time you can catch your 
opponent off balance. Say, for example, your net part- 
ner had set up for you to spike, but just as you got ready 
to hit the ball you noticed four arms in a block on the 
other side of the net. To change quickly from a spike to 
a flick of the ball, either to the right or left or over the 
top of the arms, would probably win the point for you. 
These unexpected changes of direction of the ball prove 
very useful. The flick is produced with only a twist of 


. the wrist. The ball is controlled by the fingertips. 


General Hints 
Not coming under the head of any special technique, 
but very important in the game of volleyball neverthe- 
(Continued on page 587) 


Plate 5. The flick 
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The United States Volleyball 


Association 


The Official Volleyball Guide .............. $ .50 


S. BARNES AND COMPANY, Publishers, 67 West 44th St., New York }A 
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Checklist of 1941 Barnes 


FOR CHILDREN, PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


MODERN COMPOSERS FOR BOYS AND THE CHILDREN’S PARTY BOOK ....... $2.50 
by Gladys Burch , 
FAMOUS INVENTORS FOR BOYS AND JUD GOES CAMPING $2.00 
ada $2.00 by Bernard S. Mason 
by Irmengarde Eberle 
THE PICTURE PUZZLE STORY BOOK .. .$2.00 IT’S FUN TO MAKE THINGS ............ $2.00 
by Hans Kreis by Martha Parkhill and Dorothy Spaeth 


INSPIRATION AND ENTERTAINMENT 


ONLY THE BRAVE And Other Poems .. . .$1.00 The Barnes Idle Hour Library 
by Grantland Rice .......... Girt Epition 2.00 CHECKERS by Millard Hopper .......... $1.00 
BACKGAMMON by Millard Hopper ...... $1.00 
CLOWNING THROUGH BASEBALL ..... $1.00 CHESS by Kenneth M. Grover and Thomas 
by Al Schacht and Murray Goodman $1.00 
Introduction by John Kieran TABLE GAMES (New Eprrion) .......... $1.00 


by Ray J. Marran 


Twenty Years of Freelancing ............ $3.00 $1.00 
by John R. Tunis by Lawrence Hostetler 


With West Wishes for the 


The listing of our books on these pages represent the new books published during the year. In quantity 
and quality, the list represents the best publishing effort we have ever made in any one year. From the 
reception accorded the books, we are happy to report that not only by word but also by deed these books, 
by and large, have merited the confidence we had in them. Because the little book we prepared last 
Christmas met with such success and approval, we have issued another reprint of an old book relating to 
sports. It is entitled OUTDOOR SPORTS FOR BOYS by Father Friendlyword. It was published in 
Philadelphia in 1870. We are sure you will enjoy having a copy and it is yours for the asking. The edi- 
tion is limited and we suggest that you send for your copy promptly. With our sincere best wishes for a 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


rk $A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, Publishers, 67 West 44th St., New Yor 
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The Golden Jubilee Baskethall 


has grown and flourished as has basketball in the 
N brief years it has been in existence. From its crude 
beginning fifty years ago, basketball has expanded until 
today it is played by teams in more than fifty nations, 
and holds the enviable distinction of being the most pop- 
ular sport in our own country. It is reliably reported 
that last year more than eighty millions attended games 
throughout the United States. No count 
has ever been made of the multitudes of 
young men and women who participate in 
this sport. 

This year the name of Dr. James Nai-— 
smith, who originated basketball while an 
instructor at Springfield College, is being 
commemorated. In his honor there will be 
erected at Springfield, Massachusetts, site 
of the first game, a Temple of Basketball 
with a Museum and Hall of Fame. The 
architects’ conception of the building is 
pictured at the top of this page. This struc- 
ture will not only be a lasting monument 
to a great sportsman, but will also serve to 
give permanency and crystallization to the 
entire pastime by preserving the records of 
its great players, past and present, and re- 
taining in its archives all the memorabilia 
of the sport. 

The Naismith Memorial will be made possible by the 
Golden Jubilee campaign which is now well under way. 
The backbone, of the Golden Jubilee campaign will be a 
series of Golden Ball games by high school, college, 
Y.M.C.A., professional, and amateur teams throughout 
the land. Already hundreds upon hundreds of teams have 
filed their applications to play Golden Ball games by so 
designating one of their regularly scheduled contests. The 


N’ SPORT in the category of competitive pastimes 


Dr. James Naismith, father of 
basketball; a portrait in oils 
by Lon Keller. 


receipts of these games will go to the Naismith Memorial 
Fund. 

Coaches, athletic directors, basketball executives, Y, 
M.C.A., professional, and A.A.U. teams have already 
manifested wholehearted cooperation in this enterprise, 
No basketball team or player, no enthusiast, old or young, 
will be denied an opportunity to do his part for the game 
that has given so much pleasure to all. 

In connection with the Golden Jubilee 
campaign, a suitable Naismith Memorial 
program is being published. This compre- 
hensive book will contain articles by fam- 
ous coaches and writers, and will provide 
the fans with a permanent souvenir of the 
Golden Jubilee. It will be sold at Golden 
Ball games throughout the country. 

The Golden Jubilee campaign was in- 
augurated on October 14 with a luncheon 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City. Present were Mayor Roger Putnam 
of Springfield, under whose aegis the cam- 
paign is being conducted, many well-known 
writers and sports figures, and three mem- 
bers of ‘the original team formed by Dr. 
Naismith in 1891—T. Duncan Patton of 
Toronto, Canada; William R. Chase of 
New Bedford, Mass.; and Lyman W. Arch- 
ibald of Warren, Pa. The New York, as well as the entire 
nation’s, press responded beautifully to the affair, presag- 
ing a successful Golden Jubilee campaign. 

Since the start of the campaign, 426 Golden Ball games 
have been scheduled, these to be played in Alaska and 
Puerto Rico as well as in the United States. New York 
leads the list of states with 71 games scheduled, Illinois 
is second with 26 games, Iowa third with 21, and Massa- 
chusetts fourth with 19. ; ne 
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Program Athletic Activities 
for Boys 


By 
C. H. McCLOY 


State University of lowa 


feats of strength and endurance has been engaged 

in by men and boys since the time of the Stone 
Age. These activities are just as valuable today as they 
were in the past, for many of the emergencies of life 
demand the ability to run, to jump, to throw, and to 
handle the weight of the body with the arms; moreover, 
proficiency in many sports, such as basketball, baseball, 
football, tennis, or other ball games, is to a large extent 
based upon one or more of these fundamental abilities. 

In the light of the present awakening of the people of 
our country to the need for a greater emphasis on the 
development of the physical organism, it is felt that it 
will be well to promote throughout our schools and other 
social agencies practice of and participation in relatively 
strenuous activities of an athletic type: hence this pro- 
gram. 

In general the old coaching adage is true: “A good 
big one will always beat a good little one.” To equalize 
the effects of age and size, the Athletic Quotient has been 
devised. This Athletic Quotient is the percentage the 
actual performance bears to the average performance of a 
well-selected sampling of performers of the same sex, age, 
height, and weight. The accompanying table is worked 
out to expedite the computation of this Quotient. 


How to Use the Table 


Compute the Classification Index of the boy, for which 
the formula is as follows: 


(ints sen in running, jumping, throwing, and 


20 age (in years) plus 6 height (in inches) 

plus 1 weight (in pounds) 
(The age of individuals over seventeen years old is 
counted as seventeen years; that is, boys eighteen years 
old and older are counted as though they were seventeen 
years old. Age is counted as full years and half years. 
The year begins on the birthday.) Then, at the right of 
the sheet, find the column in which this Classification 
Index falls. 

Next, select the events to be used, and for each event, 
run the record across the row to the right until the row 
meets the column in which the Classification Index falls. 
Record the value given at the intersection of this column 


and this row. 


The table is prepared for ten events: a decathlon. If 
ten events are used, the sum of the values given in the 
column under the Classification Index for all ten events 
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will be the Athletic Quotient for that boy. Let us follow 
through an example; the data are: 


Age years 20 x 15%4=310 
Height inches 6x65 =390 
Weight 119 pounds Ix 119 =119 
Classification Index =819 
Quotient Points 
50-yard dash 7.4 seconds 10.50 
100-yard dash 13 seconds 11.54 
Standing broad jump 6 feet 9 inches 9.68 
3 standing high jumps 23 feet . 11.54 
Running broad jump 13 feet 4 inches 10.11 
Running high jump 4 feet 6 inches 12.64 
8-pound shot 30 feet 2 inches 8.86 
Basketball throw for distance 76 feet 8.14 
Chinning 6 7.82 
Floor dips 16 8.86 


Athletic Quotient =99.73 


The Classification Index is computed from the age, the 
height, and the weight, and is 819. This value is found 
in the column from 800 to 824. Now let us run the record 
of each event, as given above, across to this column, and 
record the results. The sum of these Quotient Points is 
99.73, which number when rounded off gives a Quotient 
of 100, signifying that the performer has just average or 
“normal” athletic ability. 

To use the table for fewer than ten events, the sum of 
the Quotient Points for the number of events used is 
multiplied by ten and divided by the number of events 
used. If, for example, only the first six of the events 
given above had been used, the sum of the Quotient 
Points would have been 66.05. ‘This number multiplied 
by 10/6 equals 111.75, which when rounded off would 
give a Quotient of 112. The use ofthis Quotient makes 
boys of different ages and sizes fully comparable. 

If, in the local program, there is to be a competition in 
a decathlon, two events must be selected from the runs, 
two from the broad jumps, one from the high jumps, two 
from the throws, and one from the chinning or dipping. 
The other two may be chosen from any of the groups. If 
only five events are to be used, one from each group 
should be chosen. If only four events are used, a run, 
and one event from each of any three other groups should 
be selected. 


Rules of the Events 


1. The Dashes——The 50-yard, the 60-yard, and the 
100-yard dashes may be run in the usual way, with each 
boy being timed separately. This procedure is slow, 
however; therefore the 6-second run and the 10-second 
run may be used instead. If the 6-second run and the 
10-second run are used, make lines with lime across the 
track to mark the distances given under both runs. Select . 
only those distances corresponding to the zones between 
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the best and the poorest times you would expect. For 
example, if the 6-second run is being used and the 
slowest boy could run the 60 yards in 11 seconds and the 
fastest in 6.8 seconds, then draw the lines given under 
the “6-second run” from 77 feet 8 inches to 153 feet 6 
inches. From each class or group to be tested, train a 
group of inspectors. Then run the event as follows: The 
timer, who has a whistle, stands near the expected finish 
point. When the starter starts a heat of boys (he may 
use voice signals, but in this case should signal the timer 
by waving a handkerchief when he says, ‘“‘Go’’), the timer 
starts his watch, and then looks not at the runners but at 
the watch. Each inspector watches one runner. At ex- 


actly six seconds (or ten seconds as the case may be) 
timer blows his whistle, and each inspector notes aa 
his runner is. The runner is counted as being in the a 
into which his leading foot has passed. " 
2. The Potato Races—There are prepared for 
runner two “boxes,” which are 2 feet high, 1 foot 
and 4 inches deep. Three (or five) small blocks 
are used for “potatoes” and are placed in the fart 
The boxes are placed with their centers exactly 30 feet 
apart. The starting and finishing line is drawn even 
with the outside edge of the first box and at right angles 
to the line between the boxes. The runner starts to the 
right or to the left of the first box, and runs toward the 


each 
square, 
of wood 
her box, 


ATHLETIC QUOTIENT 


10” 3 
Run Run Stand- Stand- Run- Stand- Run- 8- 12- 16- — 
50- 60- .100- for for 3 5 ing ing ing ing ing Pound Pound Pound Throw } 
Yard Yard Yard 60-Yd. 100-Yd. Potato Potato Broad Broad Broad High High Shot- Shot-  Shot- re 
__| Points Dash Dash Dash Dash. Dash Race Race Jump Jumps Jump Jump Jump __ put put put Distance 
1 90 104 12.0 188 67-6 138-6 22.0 41.0 4-4 13-8 7-4 17-0 14-8 13.0 
2 93 10.3 11.9 18.6 68-5 140-6 21.8 40.5 4-5 14-0 7-6 2-5 2-8 17-4 15-0 13-4 52 
3 97 10.2 11.8 18.4 69-5 142-6 21.6 40.0 4-6 14-2 7-8 17-8 15-4 = 13-8 
+ 101 «10.1 =11.7 18.2 70-5 144-7 21.4 39.5 4-7 14-4 7-10 2-9 18-0 15-8 140 5 
5 105 100 11.5 18.1 72-5 145-7 21.2 939.0 4-714 14-6 8-0 2-6 18-4 16-0 144 
109 99 114 17.9 73-5 147-9 21.0 38.6 4-8 14-8 8-2 2-10 18-8 =16-4 148 55 
7 113 74-6 149-11 20.9 38.3 4-9 15-0 8-4 19-0 16-8 
8 117 9.7 11.2 17.5 75-6 152-2 20.7 38.0 4-10 15-2 2-7 2-11 19-4 17-0 150 5 
9| 122 9.6 17.3 76-7 154-5 20.5 37.6 4-101% 15-4 8-6 20-0 17-4 15-4 58 
10 126 95 11.0 17.2 77-9 155-7 20.3 37.3 4-11 15-6 8-8 2-8 3-0 20-4 17-8 15-8 
11 131 94 109 17.0 78-10 157-11 20.1 37.0 5-0 15-8 8-10 20-8 18-0 160 
12} 137 9.3 10.7 16.8 81-2 160-4 19.9 36.5 5-1 16-0 9-2 3-1 21-4 18-4 16-4 61 
13 142 9.2 10.6 16.6 82-4 162-10 19.7 36.1 5-2 16-4 9-4 2-9 21-8 18-8 16-8 62 
14 147 91 105 16.5 83-7 164-1 19.5 35.7 5-3 16-8 9-6 3-2 22-4 19-0 17-0 63 
15 153 9.0 10.4 16.3 84-10 166-8 19.3 35.4 5-4 17-0 9-8 2-10 22-8 19-8 17-8 64 
16 159 89 10.3 16.1 86-1 169-3 19.2 35.0 5-5 17-2 9-10 3-3 23-4 20-0 18-0 65 
17 165 88 10.2 15.9 87-4 172-0 19.0 34.6 5-6 17-5 10-0 2-11 ~ 23-8 20-4 184 66 
18 172 8.7 10.0 15.7 90 174-9 188 34.2 5-7 17-7 10-2 3-4 24-4 21-0 188 67 
19 179 8.6 9.9 15.5 91-4 177-7 186 33.8 5-8 18-0 10-6 3-0 3-5 25-0 21-4 19-4 6 
20 186 8.5 98 15.4 92-9 179-0 184 33.4 5-9 18-3 10-8 25-4 22-0 198 6 
21 94 8.4 o7 182 94-2. 182-0 18.2 33.0 5-10 18-6 11-0 3-1 3-6 26-0 22-4 200 i 
22 202 8.3 9.6 15.0 95-8 185-0 18.0 32.6 6-0 18-9 11-2 3-7 26-8 23-0 =. 20-8 72 
23| 210 8.2 95 148 97-1 188-1 17.8 32.2 6-1 19-0 11-4 3-2 27-4 23-8 21-03 
24} 219 8.1 94 14.6 98-7 191-4 17.6 31.8 6-2 19-4 11-8 3-8 28-0 240 21-8 74 
25 228 8.0 9.2 14.5 101-9 192-11 17.4 31.4 6-3 19-8 12-0 3-3 3-9 28-8 24-8 22-4 76 
26| 238 7.9 91 143 103-4 196-3 17.2 31.0 6-5 20-0 12-2 3-4 3-10 29-4 25-4 22-8 77 
27| +248 90 14.1 105 199-8 17.0 30.6 6-6 20-4 = =12-6 30-0 26-0 23-4 7 
28 259 hed 8.9 13.9 106-8 203-3 16.8 30.2 6-7 21-0 12-10 3-5 3-11 31-0 26-8 240 80 
29| 271 7.6 8.8 13.7 108-5 206-10 166 29.8 6-9 21-4 =13-2 3-6 4-0 31-8 27-4 248 
30 | 283 7.5 8.7 13.6 110-2 208-8 164 29.4 6-10 21-8 13-4 4-1 32-8 28-4 25-4 & 
ot 295 7.4 8.5 13.4 113-10 212-6 16.2 29.0 7-0 22-0 13-8 3-7 4-2 33-8 29-0 26-0 85 
32 309 a9 8.4 13.2 115-9 216-4 16.0 28.6 7-2 22-8 14-0 3-8 4-3 34-4 29-8 26-8 87 
33 | 323 7.2 8.3 13.0 117-8 220-5 15.8 28.2 7-3 23-0 =14-6 4-4 35-4 30-8 27-4 
34| 338 v4 82 212.8 119-8 2246 156 279 7-5 23-4 1410 39 45 364 314 284 OW 
35 354 7.0 8.1 12.7. 121-8 226-8 15.4 22.5 7-7 24-0 15-2 3-10 4-6 37-8 32-4 29-0 93 
36} 371 6.9 8.0 12.5 123-9 231-0 15.2 27.1 7-9 24-4 15-8 3-11 47 38-8 33-4 30-0 95 
37 389 6.8 7.8 12.3 128-1 235-6 15.0 26.7 7-11 25-0 16-0 40 4-8 39-8 «34-4 30-8 9 
38} 407 6.7 7.7 12.1 130-4 240-1 148 26.3 8-0 25-4 16-6 4-9 41-0 35-4 31-8 9% 
39 | 427 6.6 7.6 11.9 132-8 244-11 146 25.9 8-2 26-0 16-10 4-1 4-10 42-0 364° 32-8 101 
40| 449 6.5 249-10 14.4 25.5 8-5 26-4 17-4 4-2 4-11 43-8 37-8 33-8 104 
41 471 6.4 7.4 11.6 137-5 252-5 14.2 v | 8-7 27-0 17-10 4-3 5-1 45-0 38-8 348 106 
42} 495 6.3 7.3 11.4 139-11 257-7 14.0 24.7 8-9 27-8 18-4 4-4 5-2 46-4 40-0 36-0 10 
43 521 6.2 7.2 11.2 142-6 263-0 13.8 24.3 8-11 28-4 18-10 4-5 5-3 48-0 41-4 37-0 i112 
44 548 6.1 7.0 11.0 147-10 268-8 13.6 23.9 9-2 29-0 19-6 4-6 5-4 49-4 42-8 38-4 il4 
45 | 577 6.0 69 10.8 150-8 274-5 13.4 23.5 9-4 29-8 20-0 4-7 5-6 51-0 440 39-8 
46| 608 5.9 68 10.7 153-6 277-5 13.2 23.1 9-7 30-4 20-8 428 5-8 52-8 45-8 41-0 120 
47 642 5.8, 67 10.5 156-6 283-7 13.0 22.8 9-10 31-0 21-4 410 5-9 54-8 47-0 42-4 123 
48 | 677 5.7 6.6 10.3 159-7 290-0 12.8 224 10-1 31-8 22-0 4-11 5-11 56-8 48-8 43-8 126 
49 716 5.6 65 10.1 162-8 296-7 12.6 22.0 10-4 32-4 22-8 5-0 6-1 58-8 50-8 45-4 130 
50} 757 5.5 63. 9.9 169-3 303-6 12.4 21.6 10-7 33-4 23-6 = 5-1 6-2 60-8 52-4 47-0 133 
51 801 5.4 6.2 98 172-9 307-0 12.2 21.2 10-10 340 244 5-3 6-4 63-0 548 49-0 137 
52 849 5.3 6.1 9.6 176-4 314-4 120 208 11-1 35-0 25-2 5-4 6-6 65-4 56-4 50-8 IA 
53} 900 5.2 6.0 94 180 322-0 11.8 204 11-5 36-0 26-0 5-6 6-8 68-0 58-8 52-8 145 
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second box, picking up a block in the far box as he 
encircles it, and depositing it in the near box as he en- 
circles that. When he has the last block, he runs across 
the finish line without depositing the block in the box. 
Each boy is timed separately. 

3, The Standing Broad Jump.—tThe boy toes a take- 
off board or line, and without a preliminary jump (or 
“erow-hop”), jumps forward as far as he can. The 
measurement is made from the line of the toes to the 
mark on the ground or the mat closest to the take-off or 
“scratch” line, regardless of whether this mark is made 
by the heels, the hands, or another part of the body. 

4. Three Standing Broad Jumps.—This jump is con- 


ducted in the same manner as the standing broad jump 
except that the boy must complete three jumps without 
stopping between jumps. Both feet must alight simul- 
taneously on each jump. The measurement is from the 
starting line to the mark of the last jump. 

In the gymnasium the administration of these jumps 
may be expedited by painting on the mats lines which 
are 1 inch apart and by marking them with the appro- 
priate numbers. In this way the time for measuring each 


jump is saved. 


5. Running Broad Jump.—tThis event is conducted in 
the usual manner according to the standard athletic rules. 


(Continued on page 584) 


CLASSIFICATION INDEX 


_ 500 525 550 575 600 625 650 675 700 725 750 775 800 825 850 875 900 925 950 
Pull- Floor to to to to to to to to to to to to to to to to to to to 
ups Dips 524 549 574 599 624 649 674 699 724 749 774 799 824 849 874 899 924 949 974 
6.23 6.02 
6.44 6.22 
6.71 6.49 6.23 
6 6.97 6.76 6.48 6.20 
7.27 7.02 6.74 6.44 6.09 
i 7.54 7.29 7.00 6.69 6.32 
f 732 756 7.25 693 6.55 6.16 
8.10 7.83 7.51 7.18 6.78 6.38 6.01 
8.44 8.16 7.83 7.48 7.07 6.65 6.27 
8 8.72 843 809 713 17.30 687 647. 6.11 
9.07 8.76 841 8.04 7.59 7.14 6.73 6.35 
9.48 9.16 8.79 840 7.94 7.47 7.04 6.64 6.26 
3 9 9:83 9:50 9.11 8.71 623 (7.74 7.29 689 649° 6.14 
10.17 9.83 9.44 9.02 8.52 8.01 7.55 7.13 6.72 6.36 6.01 
10 | 10.59 10.23 9.82 9.39 887 8.34 7.86 7.42 7.00 6.62 6.25 
11:00: 10.64 10.21 9.75 9.22 866 8.17 7.41 6.88 6.09 
11 11.42 11.04 10.59 10.12 9.57 8.99 847 800 7.54 7.14 6.74 6.32 
4 11.90 11.51 11.04 10.55 9.97 9.37 8.83 8.34 7.86 7.44 7.03 6.59 6.14 
12 12.39 11.97 11.49 10.98 10.38 9.75 9.19 8.68 8.18 7.74 7.32 6.86 6.39 
12.87 12.44 11.94 11.41 10.78 10.14 9.55 9.02 8.50 8.04 7.60 7.13 6.64 6.15 
5 13 13.43 12.98 12.45 11.90 11.25 10.57 9.96 9.41 8.87 8.39 7.93 7.43 6.93 6.42 
14 13.98 13.51 12.97 12.39 11.71 11.00 10.37 9.80 9.24 8.74 8.26 7.74 7.21 6.68 6.16 
15 14.53 14.05 13.48 12.88 12.17 11.44 10.79 10.18 9.60 9.08 858 8.05 7.50 6.95 6.40 
6 15.16 14.65 14.06 13.44 12.70 11.93 11.25 10.62 10.01 9.47 8.95 8.39 7.82 7.25 6.68 6.12 
16 15.88 15.25 14.63 13.99 13.22 12.43 11.71 11.06 10.43 9.86 -9.32 8.74 8.14 7.54 6.95 6.37 
7 17 16.47 15.92 15.28 14.60 13.80 12.97 12.22 11.54 10.88 10.29 9.73 9.12 8.50 7.88 7.26 6.65 6.08 
18 1716 16.59 15.92 15.21 14.38 13.51 12.74 12.03 11.34 10.73- 10:13 9.50 8.86 .8.21 7:56: 693 . 6:33 
8 19 17.32 16.62 15.89 15.01 14.11 13.30 12.56 11.84 11.20 10.58 9.92 9.25 8.57 7.90 7.23 6.62 6.09 
20 17.39 16:63 15.71 14.77 13.92 13.14 12.39 11.72 1107 10.38 .9.68 8.97 8:26. 7.57 O92 6.37 
9 21 17.36 16.41 15.42 14.54 13.72 12.94 12.24 11.57 10.84 10.11 9.36 8.63 7.91 7.23 6.65 6.10 
23 17.10 16.08 15.15 14.31 13.49 12.76 12.06 11.30 10.54 9.76 8.99 8.24 7.54 6.93 6.36 
10 24 16.84 15.87 14.99 14.13 13.37 12.63 11.84 11.04 10.23 9.42 8.63 7.89 7.26 6.66 
il 25 17.60 16.59 15.66 14.77 13.97 13.20 12.38 11.54 10.69 9.85 9.02 8.25 7.59 6.96 
12 27 17.36 16.39 15.45 14.62 13.81 12.95 12.07 11.18 10.30 9.44 8.63 7.94 7.28 
13 29 17.17 16.19 15.31 14.47 13.56 12.64 11.71 10.79 9.89 9.04 8.32 7.63 
14 31 16.96 16.05 15.16 14.21 13.25 12.28 11.31 10.36 9.48 8.72 8.00 
15 32 17.79 16.83 15.90 14.90 13.89 12.87 11.86 10.87 9.94 9.14 8.38 
17 34 17.60 16.63 15.59 14.54 13.47 12.41 11.37 10.40 9.57 8.77 
18 37 17.45 16.36 15.25 14.13 13.02 11.93 10.91 10.04 9.20 
20 39 17.20 16.04 14.86 13.69 12.54 11.47 10.55 9.68 
21 42 16.82 15.59 14.36 13.16 12.03 11.07 10.15 
23 45 17.68 16.38 15.09 13.83 12.64 11.63 10.67 
25 48 17.24 18.88 14.55 13.31 12.24° 1.23 
27 51 16.71 15.31 14.00 12.88 11.81 
30 55 17.59 16.12 14.74 13.56 12.44 
33 59 16.98 15.53 14.29 13.10 
36 63 17.93 16.40 15.09 13.84 
40 68 17.29 15.91 14.59 
44 73 16.83 15.43 
48 79 17.79 16.31 
53 85 17.26 
» 
65 100 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The following resolution of interest to our Association was 
adopted by the Delegates Assembly of the Delaware State Edu- 
cation Association at its October meeting: 

Wuereas, H. R. 1074 introduced by Congressman Schwert 
provides for the promotion of national preparedness and the 
national welfare through appropriation of funds to assist the sev- 
eral States and Territories in making adequate provisions through 
schools for physical education, including athletics; instruction and 
guidance in healthful living; wider recreational use of school 
facilities; and the development of school camps, and 

Wuereas, The qualities needed in.the effective soldier, sailor, or 
airman of the nation are not suddenly acquired, but are the 
product of years of activities and experiences in childhood and 
youth, and 

Wuereas, The instant bill‘does not propose to substitute mili- 
tary drill in high school for physical education, nor substitute 
physical education for military training, but on the contrary 
provides for sound programs of health and physical education to 
prepare youth so that subsequent military training can begin 
with technical military matters and not be concerned with the 
basic development of fitness, endurance, stamina, and physical 
courage, now therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That this convention endorses the provisions 
of H. R. 1074. 

Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to the United States Representative and Senators in this 
State and to the President of the United States. 

* * * 


We hear that the State Legislature of Tennessee has passed 
enabling legislation to take immediate advantage of the provisions 
of the bill H.R. 1074 when passed by Congress. 


* * 


The National Membership Campaign is bringing in some fine 
results. Memberships in groups have come in from the Western 
Pennsylvania Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; Elizabeth, New Jersey; Fargo, North Dakota; and 
Campbell, Ohio—among other places. The following schools have 
been added to our list of those sending in student memberships: 
Occidental College; San Jose State College; Northern State Col- 
lege of Marquette, Michigan; Williamette University; Kent State 
University; Washington State College; Stanford University; Du- 
luth, Minnesota State Teachers College; St. Olaf College; Smith 
College; University of Notre Dame; University of Texas; Spring- 
field College; George Williams College; University of Cincinnati; 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute; Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg; and Pennsylvania State College. It will be very helpful 
if the directors in all of our teacher-training institutions will urge 
their students who are majoring in health and physical education 
and recreation to become members of our national association. 
The Washington office will be glad to send application blanks on 
request. 

* * * 

Next month a list of the presidents of all state associations of 
health, physical education, and recreation, will appear on this 
page. Secretaries of state associations are requested to report to 
the Association office any recent elections of officers, so that this 
list may be correct. 

* * * 

Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, has asked Miss Bess Exton to represent the 
Association at two meetings to be held in Washington. The 
National Conference on Employment of the Disabled sponsored 
by the National Rehabilitation Association held its meeting at 
the Wardman Park Hotel on November 21, 22, and 23. On 
December 3 the annual meeting of the National Maternal and 
Child Health Council took place. 


On November 6 Miss Extom gave a report on her work 
Assistant in Health Education to the Health Education Secretaries 
This group, composed of Health Education Secretaries of Wer 
York City and nearby communities, meets once a month at the 
office of the National Tuberculosis Association. The following day 
was spent in Rutherford, New Jersey, assisting the public schools 
committee on curriculum revision with their proposed guide for 
health education. 

* 


Leaders among the Negro physical education and recreation 
workers are planning to conduct a campaign for Association 
membership among their colleagues. In order to compile a list of 
Negro physical educators, they ask that all Negro members of the 
Association communicate with Mrs. Florence S. Savoy, School 
Administration Annex No. 2, 14th and Q Streets, N.W., Washing. 
ton, D.C., giving information on other Negroes in the profession 
in their state. It is hoped in this way to increase the Negro mem- 
bership in the Association, and to obtain a clearer picture of the 
number of Negroes who are active workers in health, physical 
education, and recreation. 

* * * 


President Anne Schley Duggan announces the appointment of 
Frank J. Beier as Associate Convention Manager for the New 
Orleans meeting. 

N. P. Neilson, Chairman of the Convention Exhibits Commit- 
tee, announces that the following firms have already reserved 
space in the convention exhibit to be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans: Aldrich and Aldrich, Chicago; A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York; Tom Broderick Company, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia; Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia; Dudley Lock 
Corporation, Chicago; Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago; P. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati; Hood Rubber Company, Inc., 
Watertown, Massachusetts; Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Hunt- 
ington, Indiana; Geo. McArthur and Sons, Baraboo, Wisconsin; 
Fred Medart Manufacturing Company, St. Louis; E. R. Moore 
Company, Chicago; E. B. Myers Company, Los Angeles; Personal 
Products Corporation, Milltown, N.J.; J. E. Porter Corporation, 
Ottawa, Illinois; W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia; Tampax 
Incorporated, New York; W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation, Chi- 
cago; Weaver Wintark Sales Company, Lebanon, Pennsylvania; 
Wilson Sporting Goods Company, Chicago. 


A Statement on “American Football for Boys” 


The game of American Football for Boys was originated by 
Lt. Comdr. E. Jack Spaulding, the founder of the Annual East- 
West Football game played in San Francisco each year for the 
benefit of the Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children. He has 
stated that his chief object in originating the game for boys was 
to help prevent the many injuries that occur each year when 
young boys play the adult form of American football. 

Mr. Spaulding showed a copy of the rules for “American 
Football for Boys” to me and asked if I would be willing to serve 
as a member of the National Advisory Board and Rules Com- 
mittee. I stated that I should be glad to do so as a private indi- 
vidual but could not use the name of our National Association 
without approval from our Board of Directors. 

Shortly after, an edition of the rules for “American Football 
for Boys” came to my attention in which my name, attached 
to that of our National Association, appeared. After receiving 
some protests from individuals and groups in our National Asso- 
ciation, Lt. Comdr. Spaulding and I had a conference. Under the 
circumstances, we agreed that it would be best to eliminate my 
name from future issues of the rule book. 

N. P. NEILson 
Executive Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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You can’t go wrong. This 
suit (No. 245) is preferred 
by thousands over all our 
other styles. 


Made in full cut—generous sizes 
that will please you. Write Miss 
Collins today. She will be glad 
to send you a catalog and sam- 
ple suit for inspection. 


ALL ORDERS 
PROMPTLY FILLED 


It is easy to order from Na- 
tional. You have a choice of 
over 20 styles, direct service 
and low factory prices. 


ADDRESS YOUR INQUIRY 
TO MISS MARY COLLINS 


NATIONAL 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362-372 MARQUETTE, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


The original patented “No 
Tie” Net Holder adds several 
seasons to the life of your 
nets. Insist on it! 


SOLID STEEL BANK 


Smooth, flawless face of solid 
steel will not check, dent, 
warp, split, erupt—as wood 
| will do! Porter’s life-time steel 
| banks cost less in the long 
run! 


VELVA-TERRY ROBES 


Yes, guard the health of your school athletes...keep them 
warm with McArthur Velva-Terry Robes! For swimming, 
boxing, basketball teams... for general shower-room service, 


Velva-Terry Robes are champions. They stay closed in front, 
cover the ankles, and wide back and raglan sleeves permit com- 
plete action freedom. A practical, free-fitting robe woven of 
full terry to absorb extra moisture, insure comfort. Write for 
complete information and prices. 


Geo. McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, WIS. 


... 


Have All These Features 


Don’t choose just any fan- shaped bank, 
eg the Porter “Everlasting” All Steel 

Fan Shaped Bank and Goal. Conforms to 
N.B.C. requirements. Write for complete 
information. 


SCIENTIFIC BRACING 


Rear view showing scientific, rigid 
bracing arc welded to bank. Dis- 
tributes shock evenly; eliminates 
vibration. Note sturdy attachment 
* plates of 14” solid steel. 


™ JE. PORTER 


CORPORATIO 
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“How We Do It” 


Breaking down Barriers 


Rage spring an experiment was tried in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts of the University of New Hampshire to bring 
about closer student-faculty relationships. For some time the 
feeling had grown that we needed more often to get away from 
the classroom atmosphere and to break down the social barriers 
that exist between students and faculty members. Accordingly, 
various ideas were discussed by the members of the Policies Com- 
mittee of the College of Liberal Arts. The suggestion that met 
with unanimous approval was advanced by a professor of Eng- 
lish who had been in contact with a group of people some- 
times known as the Gladys Hastey Carroll Group. These peo- 
ple, of South Berwick, Maine, have met regularly for a num- 
ber of years to do country dancing or square dancing, so-called. 
The suggestion was made that there could be no better way to 
mix students and faculty together than by means of a program 
of country dancing. 

Consequently, the women’s gymnasium was engaged for an 
evening early in April. The problem of which ones to include 
from about a hundred faculty members and over a thousand 
students in the Arts College was solved by inviting the members 
of the Policies Committee and their partners and the members 
of the Student Committee on Educational Policy and their part- 
ners. In addition, about twenty members of the Carroll group 
wer i to come over to Durham to help us learn the 
Carroll group also brought a small orchestra and 
xe dancing. 
fk proved to be a decided success. A few of the 
faculty members present knew some of the steps, 
Ise started on equal footing, not knowing “four 
Al’ from “ladies’ chain.” We learned several of the 
old-fa%moned dances and also became wound up in the intri- 
cacies of a grand march. The ever-popular waltzes were inter- 
spersed with the strenuous dances, and here the professors had 
a chance to show up the student jitterbugs. Paul Joneses and 
other social mixers were used to intermingle the guests. 

By ten o’clock some of the less-young knee joints were be- 
ginning to creak a bit. The wife of one professor, after being 
swung across the floor on the end of a grand march line, was 
heard to remark that maybe some barriers shouldn’t be broken 
down. Fortified by punch and cookies, however, everyone lasted 
until eleven o’clock. 

The country dancing was so popular that we decided to have 
one more evening of it in May, in spite of a very crowded 
calendar. Once more the group had to be kept fairly small 
in order to avoid the confusion of having large numbers who 
do not know the steps. We wished to include some new peo- 
ple this time, but also some of the others who were familiar 
with the dances. Thus each member of the Freshman Advisory 
Board was invited to come with a partner and to ask ~@e 
freshman advisee who in turn would bring a partner of the op- 
posite sex. The Policies Committee was included again, and 
each member invited. one member of the student committee. 
These committees, plus partners, brought the number of people 
to more than a hundred. 

Some consideration of finances had to be made this time, 
since the Dean’s budget could not be stretched further. The 
Policies Committee felt that it would be imposing a burden on the 
students to invite them and then ask them to pay. Therefore, 
each faculty member who attended was assessed one dollar for 
himself and his partner. If anyone did not wish to spend that 
much, he was under no obligation to attend, and someone else 
was invited instead. 

Again some of the South Berwick people came over to mix 
in the group and help those unfamiliar with the dances. This 
time all of the ladies copied the students and came in low- 
heeled shoes and cool dresses, some of the younger ones wearing 
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ankle socks and saddle shoes. It was made ‘i 
ble but mandatory that the gentlemen remove coat gata 
Everyone had become well aware that an evening of ¢ hit: 
dancing means an evening of vigorous activity. At this prt 
meeting all of us appeared much more intelligent, and cae a 
became lost in the middle of a Portland Fancy. — 

There can be no doubt but that these two evenin 
try dancing accomplished their purpose. 
marked about the feeling of good fellowship that was develo 
We in the physical education department have unique Pia 
tunities for knowing our students, but for many of the ote 
bers of the faculty, contacts with large numbers of students - : 
almost entirely limited to the more or less formal statins 
of the classroom. The only criticism that we heard of the eve- 
nings of country dancing were that there should be More of 
them and that people want to be invited. 

This year we hope to continue the idea, and to devise a plan 
whereby it will not be a financial burden on anyone. We want 
to invite more and more students, including a few who know 
the dances and others who will learn them each time, Ap- 
other objective is always to have a good cross-section of types 
so that every session will include some of the organization lead. 
ers and some who belong to no clubs, some of the athletes and 
some of the non-athletes, some of the good scholars and some 
of the poor scholars. In this way we hope gradually to build 
up a closer feeling between student body and faculty, and to 
derive a great deal of enjoyment while doing so. 

W. Evans 
Department of Physical Education 
for Women 
University of New Hampshire 


On a Thin Dime 


sown several years at Brazelton Junior High School, we had 
accepted what seemed an inevitable situation. It was the 
same old story of “bricks without straw.” The school yard 
was small, rough, and almost ruined for playground develop- 
ment by a rambling old frame building, abandoned from ear- 
lier days—Irving Cobb attended school there—used for stor- 
age. There was one small gymnasium to be used by both boys 
and girls. There were more than two hundred pupils in school 
and practically no money for either physical education classes 
or recreational program. Our usual budget was ten dollars 
annually from the general fund. Our money-raising ability was 


8S of coun- 
Dozens of Students re. 


-strained in providing books for the school library, letters for 


the boys who played interschool football and basketball, and 
other incidentals that always arose. We had an hour noon 
period which the pupils used either to sit in the building or to 
escape the environs of school for greener pastures of- sidewalk 
recreation typical to the vicinity of every urban school. 

We realized the situation was bad but we accepted it, feeling 
that we could not remedy it. We just pitched out a few balls 
and watched the seasonal rhythm of football, basketball, and 
softball. 

Two years ago we returned to school in September to find the 
old frame building razed and in neat piles of lumber in a corner. 
I must have been shocked into action by the amazing amount 
of space left. I began thinking, then talking. 

The principal was enthusiastic, the janitor—formerly a car- 
penter—volunteered his assistance, the manual training teacher 
wanted to help. So we began a program of building and play- 
ing that in two years has grown to include every pupil, even 
the physically handicapped. It has changed the noontime situ- 
ation and has brought about a spirit of cooperative activity that 
is felt throughout the school. : 

At present the schoolyard playground has facilities for the 
following sports: archery, badminton, box hockey, croquet, 
duck pins, horseshoes, deck tennis, wall tennis, tennis, soft- 
ball, volleyball, table tennis, and shuffleboard. 

The old lumber mentioned before was our greatest asset. 
From it was built wall tennis equipment, a shuffleboard dock, a 
table tennis table, boxes for hockey and horseshoes, a deck for 
duck pins, and the frame for tennis backstops. 

The wall tennis game has proved the most popular. It was 
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originally planned for handball but was too rough. The wall 

was made simply by nailing planks to 2”x 4” timbers and setting 

this “wall” against a windowless back wall of the building. 

The wall is 12x14 feet and the court is tennis type, 20 feet 

in length. The game is played with a tennis ball and plywood 
ddies, and is scored as in tennis. 

The shuffleboard and duck pins are of regulation size, made 
of smooth boards fastened to 2”x4” sills. This equip- 
ment requires painting each fall and occasional waxing. The 
players stand on the ground, using the deck for playing sur- 
face only. 

The tennis table was made of heavy timbers and the playing 
surface covered with linoleum. 

A garage gave us large brake drums to which pipes were 
welded for substantial standards for nets. 

A harness factory donated straw from which archery tar- 
gets were made. The straw was twisted and sewed, then cov- 
ered with burlap. These were sturdily made and have been 
quite durable. Bowstaves and semi-made arrows were bought. 
The instructor and some of the older students made the bows, 
strings, and other tackle. Archery is a sport especially enjoyed 
py those children unable for physical reasons to engage in more 
active games. 

Second-grade mop handles, obtained from a local factory at 
a cost of a few cents each, were converted into wands. These 
are used for many games and relays. 

The children brought odd pieces of croquet sets from dis- 
carded sets at home. These were repaired and matched. 

The boys in the woodshop, under the direction of the in- 
structor, made the plywood paddles for tennis games, bats for 
table tennis, turned pins for duck pins, made shuffleboard cues 
and discs, and box hockey boxes. 

Several ideas taken from the Journat have proved valu- 
able. Two that have proved especially good are the plans for 
jumping ropes and the “equipto-cart.” 

Last fall a municipal golf course was opened less than a 
block from the school. By this time we were so sports-minded 
that we expanded right into it. Permission was given us by the 
Golf Board to use the practice areas any time and the entire 
course when no other players were out. The local sports writer 
made a request in his column for unused clubs which brought 
us several sets. Many of the children could get clubs at home. 
Two of our pros gave practice balls and one of them volun- 
teered to give free lessons to groups. Several mothers of stu- 
dents who played a good game were asked to help with the 
girls. Before the season ended all girls in the eighth and ninth 
grades had had instruction and practice with all the clubs and 
most of them had played several rounds. 

When the weather is too bad for outdoor play many of the 
games can be brought in and play continues. Table games and 
others that require little space are added so that there is al- 
ways a variety. 

An important item of equipment is a repair kit. This con- 
tains glue, linen thread, needles, feathers, shellac, wax, and other 
odds and ends. Constant care is required to keep material re- 
paired and prevent loss from wear and breakage. If the chil- 
dren are taught to care for and mend equipment they are 
much more careful in the use of it. 

We find that administration of so many activities with only 
two instructors, one for boys and one for girls, is a means of de- 
veloping leadership and a sense of responsibility on the part of 
students. We use student leaders in each sport who are respon- 
sible for getting and returning equipment, reporting damage, in- 
structing others in the game, etc. Homeroom and color team 
captains organize teams and see that they are on the playing 
field on time. Captains select and list student officials at the 
beginning of each season; these serve in rotation. Student 
leaders and captains meet together for lunch in the school cafe- 
teria once a week to make plans and to discuss ideas they have 
for activities. Various types of tournaments and competition 
are used to stimulate interest. All these are scheduled and super- 
vised by student leaders. All games are available to students 
during physical education classes, at noon, and after school. One 
of the instructors is always present. Noon activities are chosen 
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ONE PIECE 
STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Of course, you want the new, fan-shaped 
backboard—the only type now recognized 
as “Official” by the National Basketball Com- 
mittee of the United States and Canada. The 
Medart Backboard fully meets official speci- 
fications and is fabricated of one piece of 
steel, strongly braced and priced within the 
reach of all. Be ready for the new season. 
Replace your old equipment without delay. 


White jon Catalog 


Fred MEDART 


3538 DeKalb Street St. Louvis,~ Mo. 


atural spring 
nothing He’s 
wearing shoes 


Advise your students to get 
shoes with P. F.* 


*‘‘Posture Foundation’’—a sci- 
entific improvement in rubber- 
soled shoes—is a must for active 
feet! It keeps the bones of the 
foot in natural position, helps 
develop good posture, safeguards 
against flat feet. Lessens leg 
fatigue, too. Remember, ‘‘Pos- 
ture Foundation’”’ is exclusive 
with these two brands of 

rubber-soled shoes—Hood 4 

or Goodrich. 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., anv B. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR 
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Refresh yourself 


Pause 


Go refreshed 


- 


TRADE MARK 


NOW READY 


Basketball Coaches’ and Players’ Scrapbook 
by Ray Welsh 
A Manual of offensive and defensive team play. ‘Pet 
plays” of 50 leading high school and college coaches 
A make this one of the most valuable books yet published 
on this sport. Cloth, 6” x 9”—$2.00. 


Tips on Girls’ Basketball 
by Ada B. Kennard 


A simple, easy-to-follow presentation of the fundamental rules 
and skills of the game.* 

* One of THE SPORT TIPS SERIES. Other titles now ready: 
TIPS ON FIELD HOCKEY, BADMINTON TIPS, SWIMMING TIPS. 
Available in three forms: Posters, 17” x 22”’—$2.00; plastic 
bound, 812” x 11”—$2.00; cloth bound, 81” x 11”—$2.25. 


Catalogue on request 


SPORT TIPS AND TEACHING AIDS 


16801 Parkside Detroit, Mich. 
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Place your order NOW! 


NARRAGANSETT 
FAN SHAPE STEEL BANKS AND GOALS 


F.O.B. Your freight station 
$5400 NET per pair 
Slightly higher in far West. 


The Official one-piece all-steel banks with 
the non-glare white finish. Write for prices. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


N. Y. OFFICE ¢ 202 EAST 44TH ST. 
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with care to prevent too strenuous play after lunch. As 
corecreational games as are possible are planned. 
the advantage of this is hard to overestimate. 

There have been the usual number of Problems but 
that were impossible once we decided to make this idea go c 
feel that it has been well worth the time and energy required 
Many people have helped us and therefore they have become 
interested in the school. The students have not been Nein 
to a few mass games but are given an opportunity to learn 
games of social and recreational value. Most of these 
over as recreational vehicles for vacation and later adult life 

Oh! yes. It cost just ten cents per pupil annually to build 
this program and keep it going. 


Man 
We fee} that 


Epira PEarson 
Brazelton Junior High School 
Paducah, Kentucky 


The Volunteer First Aid and Rescue Squad 


N 1928 there originated on the North Jersey Coast the idea of 
forming a volunteer first-aid and rescue squad to provide skilled 

assistance to accident victims on the scene. Today nearly two 

hundred squads provide daily service throughout the state. 

The average first-aid squad represents a cross-section of the 
community—business and professional men, mechanics and labor- 
ers. Units are composed of from twelve to thirty men, each of 
whom has been trained in first aid. This training is supplemented 
by constant drilling and lectures by physicians. In most squads 
all the local doctors are members. Some squads are units of 
other organizations, such as fire companies or American Legion 
Posts, but the majority are independent, non-profit corporations, 

The community service rendered by the average first-aid squad 
may be divided into four major catagories: 

Emergency calls, for handling accident cases on beaches and 
highways, in homes and industrial plants, etc. The men are as- 
sembled for these calls by a public alarm system similar to thos 
used by volunteer fire companies. 

Transportation calls, for moving medical cases from homes to 
hospitals, usually at the request of the fami’ physician. 

Fire department calls, for standing by at fires, ready to be of 
service should someone become injured. 

Safety education programs, including classes in first aid, local 
safety campaigns, standing by at large public gatherings, and lec- 
tures on first aid and safety in public schools. 

A squad’s equipment includes an ambulance or rescue truck 
having provisions for carrying one or more patients. These cars 
are stocked with bandages, antiseptics, tourniquets, splints, stretch- 
ers, stimulants, oxygen breathing apparatus, burn treatments, and 
other first-aid supplies. Many squads also carry specialized equip- 
ment designed to meet the needs of the particular locality in which 
the squad is situated, such as wrecking tools, asbestos clothing, 
acetylene torches, and grappling hooks. 

The work done by these organizations is gratis. Funds are 
raised in various ways—by contributions from grateful recipients 
of the service, benefits, tag days, house-to-house canvassing, and 
in most cases by municipal government appropriation. 

In New Jersey most of the squads are banded together in an 
association known as the New Jersey State First Aid Council. 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Minnesota have similar organizations 
on a smaller scale. The New Jersey State First Aid Council offers 
its assistance in spreading this idea throughout the nation. Any- 
one interested in starting this work in his community may obtain 
further information by communicating with William R. Borden, 
New Jersey State First Aid Council, 601 Arnold Ave., Point 
Pleasant Beach, N.J. 

Demonstrations of lifesaving, emergency first aid, and bicycle 
safety were conducted by the New York University Center for 
Safety Education in cooperation with several official and volunteer 
agencies during the convention of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in Atlantic City last 
spring, one of the agencies being the Volunteer First Aid Unit of 
Point Pleasant Beach, N.J. 

HERBERT J. STACK 
Director, Center for Safety Education 
New York University 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


FE United States Civil Service Commission announces plans 

for the appointment of a number of health education consultants 
to service with the United States Public Health Service in defense 
areas. The notice giving specific requirements may be consulted at 
any first- or second-class post office. Applications for these posi- 
tions paying $2,600 to $3,800 a year must be filed with the Civil 
Service Commission in Washington not later than December 11, 


1941. 
HE World Federation of Education Associations will hold its 
conference in Montreal, Canada, July 8-10, 1942. 

* * * 
HE Annual Convention of the American Association of School 

| prdrewenrten will be held in San Francisco, February 21-26, 

1942. A number of other Departments of the National Education 

Association and allied organizations will hold meetings at the same 

time. Of interest to members of the Association will be the 

symposium planned by Dr. C. C. Wilson, Chairman of the Joint 

Committee on Health Problems in Education. 

The National Education Association will hold its annual sum- 
mer meeting in Denver, Colorado. 
* * 
HE federal government is still recruiting physiotherapy aides 
through the Civil Service Commission. About a hundred ap- 
pointments were made last year but it is expected that more than 

350 vacancies will be filled in the coming year. A revised an- 

nouncement with more liberal physical and age requirements (No. 

24—Revised) has been issued and may be examined at any first- 
or second-class post office. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


$25.00 in cash and ten years paid-up active mem- 
bership in the A.A.H.P.E.R. will be awarded 
to the writer of the best article on the topic: 


As Originally 
Developed by 
DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG” ALLEN 
Director of Physical 
Education and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year-’round 
indoor and outdoor clereanne for boys and girls of all ages ... 
May be played by entire gym classes or playground groups... 
Official Rules Book by Dr. Allen . . . Same single piece of equip- 
ment may be used in the gym or on the playground ... Un- 
excelled as a stimulating exercise and as a lead-up game to 
regular basketball . . . it costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


White for catalog 


(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3538 DeKalb Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Authorized Sales Representative in your Locality 


“Looking Forward: Our Profession in 1966” 


I a year, in commemoration of its 25th anniversary, Delta Psi 
Kappa is sponsoring an essay contest giving the younger people 
who are entering the profession an opportunity to express their 
ideas concerning the changes which may take place in physical 
education during the next twenty-five years. Drs. John F. Bovard, 
Rosalind Cassidy, Elizabeth Halsey, F. W. Luehring, and E. D. 
Mitchell have consented to act as Honorary Judges and Dr. 
Mitchell has promised to publish the winning article in the 
JournAL OF HEALTH AND PuysicaLt Epucation. Rules governing 
the contest are as follows: 

1. The contest is open to seniors or graduate students, men and 
women, enrolled as physical education majors, and under twenty- 
five years of age. 

2. Articles ~vill be judged on the basis of originality of ideas 
in predicting future trends in the profession of physical education. 
The decision of the judges will be final. 

3. The winning article will be published in the JourNaL oF 
HEALTH AND Puysicat Epucation. No manuscripts can be re- 
turned, but none will be used for publication without the author’s 
permission. 

4. Manuscripts must be typed and double-spaced on 8% x 11 
inch paper, written in good literary style, and shall not be over 
2500 words in length. Sign name, address, name of university or 
college, grade, and age on a separate piece of paper and enclose in 
same envelope containing manuscript. 

5. Send manuscript on or before Feb. 1, 1942 to Gladys A. 
Coryell, University of California at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Ave., 
Los Angeles, California. 
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POOL SUITS 


IN FAST VAT COLORS 


ROYAL COPEN NAVY 
SCARLET AND LICHT GREEN 
ALSO OXFORD 


Jersey and Rib Knit 


© Caps and Accessories 
Ask for Samples 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 1410 Broadway, New York 
AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 


ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits ——9x13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 


PETERSEN GYM MATS 
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SHINER EsTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS : 
SEND FOR CATALOG ON “GYM MATS” 
PETERSEN & CO., 5563 BAYNTON ST., Phila.. Pa 
583 


Symposium on Teacher Education 


(Continued from page 555) 


gifted supervising teacher has shown that there is a rich 


: | field for creative effort and results attest that both the 
a supervisor and the student teacher may seek the rewards 
of the true artist. 
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Athletic Activities for Boys 
(Continued from page 577) 


6. Standing High Jump.—tThis event is conducted in 
the same manner as the running high jump except that 
the jumper jumps without any run, beginning the jump 
with the feet still on the ground and without taking a 
preliminary jump (or “crow-hop”’). 

7. Running High Jump—This event is conducted ac- 
cording to the standard athletic rules. 

8. Shot-Put—This event is conducted according to the 
standard rules. 

9. Basketball Throw for Distance-—The basketball 
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throw is made from a 7-foot circle, but in all other 
respects the rules for the discus throw shall govern. A 
new, standard ball should be used. 

10. Baseball Throw for Distance—Use a standard 
outdoor baseball. The rules are the same as for the 
basketball throw for distance. 

11. Chinning—With elbows straight the boy hangs 
suspended from a horizontal bar. He then pulls up until 
his chin is above the level of the bar. This movement is 
repeated as many times as possible. The boy must come 
down to a straight-arm position each time, and he may 
not kick or jerk or perform a “kip” movement to assist 
himself in chinning. The movement may be as slow or 
as fast as he wishes. Usually the reverse grasp (palms 
facing backward ) is used. If he fails to come all the way 
down, or if he kicks or commits any other violation of 
the rules, half a chin is counted. When there are four 
such violations, he is told to stop and is tested later when 
he has had a chance to rest. 

12. Floor Dips——The boy assumes the position of a 
front-leaning-rest. He holds his body straight from heels 
to head, and rests on the floor on toes and hands. The 
arms are approximately at right angles to the trunk, and 
the hands are shoulder-distance apart; that is, the arms 
should be parallel. Holding this position with the body 
rigid, he bends his elbows and touches his chest to the 


floor. He may not touch the floor with any other part of 
the body, and he may not flex his trunk or bend it at the 
waist, but he must keep his body straight. Following 
these rules, he completes as many dips as possible. 


Uses of This Table 


This type of competition may be used in a number of 
ways. First, it makes possible a whole-school competition 
in which every boy competes with every other boy, but 
with the competition being according to a comparison of 
the quotients and not “according to actual records. In 
this way the smallest boy has an equal chance with the 
largest. 

Second, a competition between schools may be held 
with all the boys in each school competing. Average the 
quotients of the best 90 per cent of the boys. This se- 
lection of the best 90 per cent obviates having some of 
the poorest boys absent themselves from the competition 
to give the school an advantage. If 90 per cent do not 
compete, use this number to divide by in any case so 
that all the boys will be encouraged to participate and 
so that the best boys will coach and encourage the poorest 
ones, instead of discouraging them. 

Third, if the school can afford inexpensive celluloid 
badges, it is suggested that these may be purchased in 
white, red, blue, and gold colors. Give a white one to 


The EYES HAVE IT! 


Gym floors come in for constant scrutiny 
by the public. Students and their parents 
appreciate clean sanitary gym floors. 


Clean, light in appearance, well kept floors 
naturally create favorable opinions of the 
»», institution and its management. 


It’s so easy to prepare and keep 
floors in tip-top condition, all that is 
needed is Hillyard Methods of Mod- 
ern Floor Treatment and Hillyard Hi- 
Quality Floor Maintenance Products. 
Call or wire for a Hillyard Mainte- 
mance Expert (there is one in your 
vicinity) and he will gladly cooper- 
ate with you in eliminating your floor 
treatment and maintenance problems. 


Hillyard HI-KO helps pre- 
vent Athletes foot, ring 
worm fungus or organism. 
Use HI-KO in foot bath 
trays, mopping solutions 
and in sprays. 


Sent FREE to all Coaches 


Hillyard’s NEW Basketball Chart and 
Score Book. Write for your copy. : 


HILLYARD SALES COMPAR 


+.-DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 


Your Copy of the NEW Hillyard 
catalog is waiting for you. 
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every boy achieving a quotient of 85. Give red, blue, 
and gold for quotients of 100, 120, and 140, respectively. 
These badges are an encouragement for every boy to 
train and to participate. 


Other Events 

If any school wishes to add other events, events can 
be selected from the scoring tables from The Measure- 
ment of Athletic Power.* Make another column by writ- 
ing in the record of which the points correspond to the 
number of points in the second column. If the desired 
event has no scoring table, methods of computing one are 
given in Chapter III of the book mentioned above. 
Advisory assistance in the preparation of such tables 
will be given by the author, who may be addressed at 


the Field House, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. »« 


* By C. H. McCloy, published by A. S. Barnes and Co. 


Dance and Temperament 


(Continued from page 564) 
low other lines of endeavor will benetit from the cooper- 
ative dance experience. (The campus belle might be 
mentioned, too, because she will be the one who will 


_add the glamour to the recital occasion. She may not 


be a creative artist but she will see to it that the per- 
formance is put on in proper style and that it is attrac- 
tive to the student body as a whole. She will be able to 
interest the male members of the student body who are 
entitled to their share of esthetic enjoyment. While dance 
is often done solely by women students, it can be made 
to appeal to the masculine mind and emotions as well 
as to the senses.) 

Because the individual reveals his inner nature through 
his creative work, the inclusion of the creative arts in 
the curriculum can offer much toward the understanding 
of the needs and interests of students. Dance, as one of 
the creative arts, offers the maximum opportunity for 
such understanding because through dance the student 
expresses himself more fully through physical as well as 
emotional and mental channels. 

In any creative work, the atmosphere is important and 
that depends more than any thing on the personalities 
of those in charge of the activity. The ideal situation 
for dance would be a dance studio with an artist teacher 


in charge, but a person who understands th 
process and has the imagination to adapt th 
ment to the purposes of creative work can 
much. More than dance training and experi 
performance of dance, such a teacher needs 
_ of related fields and sympathy for her students, go 

at she may wisely suggest to and direct students in thei 
choice of approach. Dance experience is important jn : 
teacher in the matter of time saved and where publi 
performance is part of the plan. The artist teacher is the 
expert who can produce tangible results which make the 
students’ experience more complete. She will also be tem- 
peramentally equipped to contact members of the other 
art departments for successful cooperation in developing 
the arts. 

The broader the field covered by the dance depart- 
ment, the more students it will attract and the more 
benefit will accrue to the oncoming generation of sty. 
dents. Only one style of dance limits the possibilities of 
development of the art. Students should be encouraged 
to see or learn about artists in various types and be al- 
lowed to choose freely the type of expression most con- 
genial to them. They should understand that some in- 
dividual set in motion the prevailing style of dance of 
every era, and they should develop or exercise the pre- 
rogative of being the authority on their own contriby- 
tion, good or bad. 

Students should be encouraged to know themselves and 
to seek to develop their own talents as they relate to the 
dance experience. In any group, there are various func- 
tions and usually there are people who naturally gravi- 
tate to those functions. If there must be grading of work, 
let it be done on the basis of individual accomplishment 
in the chosen approach rather than in competition with 
others on the same phase of a problem. 

Unless those interested in bringing to school children 
and college students opportunities to develop their artis- 
tic and creative abilities can bring about conditions in 
the schools in which the arts can flourish, they will dis- 
appear from the school program. This would be a great 
loss, for the principle on which the artist’s temperament 
feeds is essential to true democracy. When an individual 
has found a place in society to which he is temperamen- 
tally suited, he is in a fair way toward making a recog- 
nized contribution to that society. »« 
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calls. 


“6000 MORNING,” by our latest release, October 1, 4941: 


RECORDS OF EARLY AMERICAN DANCES 


Ten of these Early American dances recorded by Henry 
Ford’s old-time dance orchestra, playing a popular form of 
American folk music, are now available with and without 


These numbers are taken directly from the “Good : Name .............ccsccecseceeceeceeeeeeeeneenees 
Morning” book, and chosen for their rhythm, simplicity, 
and popularity, with a variety of quadrilles, circles, and 
couple dances, including a number of singing calls. 


Please fill out the following blank for a catalog listing 
all of the above mentioned records: 

Henry Ford 

Dept. R—Box 100 

Dearborn, Michigan. 


Please send me a copy of your catalog listing Early 
American Dance Records. 
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Official Volleyball Is Best 
(Continued from page 571) 

Jess, are the following points. Never take your eyes off 
the ball—turn and watch wherever it goes. Always “back 
up” the player in front of you. If you are playing net, 
play close to the net; do not back up into your center 
jine to hit a ball. In other words, anything over your 
head belongs to the player behind you. Do not reach 
for a ball if you do not intend to hit it. Use two hands 
on every ball except a serve, a spike, or a flick. If you 
are not spiking or playing for a definite score, keep your 
balls deep. Play your position—if you move out of posi- 
tion to get a ball in “no-man’s land” or “half-way be- 
tween,” then move back quickly after the play. Keep 
“on your toes” and move in a hurry. Pass accurately. 

If teachers will encourage the use of proper equip- 
ment, teach the essential technique, and play the official 
rules, volleyball will soon take its rightful place among 
the more popular sports. »« 


Health Teaching 
(Continued from page 557) 


country, questions about health conditions will naturally 
arise as the class discusses the life and customs of the 
people. Activities on these topics may be developed. More- 
over, the group will need to be concerned about and do 
some planning for healthful living in their own school 
situation during the experience. The group recognition 
and utilization of these implications in relation to them- 
selves helps make the pupils’ own living more meaningful. 


Learning Experiences ° 


The health phase of the educational program seems to 
fall into two major lines of action. One has already been 
described, namely, the consistent self-directed healthful 
living from hour to hour, and from day to day. Every 
person connected: with the school staff should be respon- 
sible for helping to carry out this pattern of living. An- 
other line of direction is the development of an under- 
standing of the reasons for healthful living so that the 
behaviors are meaningful, emotionally accepted, and self- 
directed. 

As we have already indicated, a variety of experiences 
make up the school day. If the children become suffi- 
ciently interested in some phase of their activity, a center 
of interest develops for the group. Some learning experi- 
ences will be in the field of health and science. Many 
will be in other areas in which health teaching can be 
integrated. Some of the activities will be of short dura- 
tion, particularly in the younger age groups where the 
interest span is short. In older groups, interest is sus- 
tained longer and students take a long range viewpoint. 

The same fundamental principles which function in all 
effective teaching and learning situations apply to health 
teaching. The interest or the desire to learn varies with 
the amount of responsibility shared in planning and devel- 
oping the activities. It is very important to approach an 
activity through the interest of the pupils. Helping them 
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A complete portable boxing on HELP BUILD 
ing for school AMERICA 
Set up or removed in few 
minutes. well constructed con- Ie 
forms to all rules low - price. 
Send for full information. * 
41, NATIONAL Sports Equipment Co. 
362-372 Marquette Street 
du Lac, Wisconsin 


An Important New Book in Health Education 


ORIENTATION 
IN SCHOOL HEALTH 


V. LANGTON 
Oregon State College 


“By far the best book I have seen on the sub- 
ject. The content selection is excellent; the 
style is interesting; and the information is 
sufficiently scientific without being too tech- 
nical.” M. FLorENce Lawson, University of 
Illinois ($3.00) . 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d St., New York 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


Colored MOVING Pictures 
of BODY MECHANICS AND MODERN DANCE 
and HORSEMANSHIP TRAINING COURSE 
for_ information concerning PERRY-MANSFIELD PUBLI- 
CATIONS (vols. 1 to 6) or rental of films, address: 


35 Shadow Lane, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Sound training for young women in physical education and 
physical therapy. 3-year Physical Therapy and Normal courses. 
June camp session. Sailing, swimming, riding, skating, skiing. 
Gymnasium. Placement. Catalog. Director of Admissions, 109 S. 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Ann Arbor Press 


COMMERCIAL 
AND BOOK PRINTING 


V 


Press Building Ann Arbor, Mich. 


to see the need themselves will do much toward this inter- 
est. Teacher and pupils together plan the work, for as far 
as possible the development of experiences should be a 
result of their own planning and participation. The teach- 
er, of course, has to guide its general direction, open up 
possibilities to the group, and help them find suitable 
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references. She remembers that learning results from ex- . 


perience. She helps them to help themselves and so gives 
them opportunity for real growth. This means, of course, 
that successful teaching cannot be projected on the group. 
Every good teaching situation should be characterized by 
a sense of freedom on the pupil’s part. It must be a 
process of growth from within the individual and the 
group. Feeling and knowing that progress is being made 
toward a definite goal is another important part of any 
experience. 

Health teaching must be flexible to provide for differ- 
ences in ability, previous experiences, and individual in- 
terests and needs. The activities comprising a learning 
experience are largely of a “doing” nature. There are 
many of such activities. Some are: reading for informa- 
tion, collecting data or materials, having group discussions 
and individual conferences to exchange and clarify ideas, 
going on field trips and excursions, practicing skills, con- 
structing materials, building, participation in assemblies 
and other activities used as a means of expression, and 
evaluating progress. 

Since the possibility for developing activities in the 
field of health are so many and so varied, and depend so 
largely upon the conditions in a particular situation, no 
one sequence of experiences can be suggested. There is 
good material available today in the fields of child devel- 
opment, science, social studies, home making, and other 
areas of living which may make contributions at various 
age levels. 

Although there may be some who think that prepared 
teaching units graded for content and appropriate activi- 
ties are needed to help make health education an effective 
reality, this method is questioned. Certainly, there is a 
need for authoritative, well-organized materials which can 
be used as references. However, the placing of units of 
work in the hands of teachers to use at a certain time or 
in a specific situation would be little different than follow- 
ing a book, regardless of the needs of children. On the 
other hand, it is helpful to many teachers to have areas 
suggested for study suitable to the interests of different 
age levels. These areas should be developed, of course, 
according to the specific problems. It is also often helpful 
to know how others have met the health needs of a partic- 
ular group and how this group has developed an experi- 
ence step by step. Reports and publications of such a 
nature are available today. 

It is questionable, however, if successful health teach- 
ing will be achieved by the preparation of flexible guides 
unless there is at the same time a plan for the thorough 
education of the teachers in the health sciences, in child 
development and in a functioning philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

And lastly, the depth of sincerity of the teacher’s belief 
in health education as a desirable thing for him to apply 
to himself will not be overlooked by pupils of any age. 
Children in the elcnentary school will be likely to imitate 
their teachers’ health practices, and pupils in the second- 
ary school have arrived at the age of critical appraisal. 
A teacher must be able to exercise wise and intelligent 
direction in planning his own living before he can be ex- 
pected to guide youth toward this accomplishment. »« 


Program in Alcohol Education 
(Continued from page 561) 


squad member. Drinking would tend to low 
throughout the squad.” (Bierman, University 
sota) 

“The effects of alcohol on an athlete make both hi 
mental and physical reactions much slower than fies 
ordinarily would be.” (Thomas, University of Alabama) 


er morale 
Of Minne. 


when the members of 
lied Youth in typical high schools read such state. 
ments (and they will be seen by tens of thousands of 
other young people, too, including men of the Army and 
the Navy), they seek some facts about alcohol and ath- 
letics close at home. A Post invites the athletic director 
or physical education instructor of the high school that 
sponsors it to attend and speak and answer questions in 
its monthly or semi-monthly educational meeting. For 
what we have called localized fact-finding is distinctly a 
part of the recommended program for Allied Youth Posts 
of high school young people. We want them to use text- 
books, like Haven Emerson’s Alcohol: Its Effect on Man 
and Donnelly’s Alcohol and the Habit-Forming Drugs, 
We hope they will depend on the facts we give in The 
Allied Youth and in Allied Youth’s Alcoholfax, a loose- 
leaf educational service for the Posts which is also recom- 
mended for school libraries and for general reference use, 
Yet we also urge that the facts conveyed about health, 
fitness, safety, crime, family life, and employability 
should be checked and compared by the young people 
with what goes on in their own neighborhood and com- 
munity. 

The school Post is self-governing and independent, 
sponsored by a teacher of the school, recognized as an 
official club for both boys and girls of the school. We 
expect the Post to turn to Allied Youth’s manuals, pam- 
phlets, magazine, packet service, and other helps for 
guidance and for program suggestions, but the national 
movement does not control the activities of the local 
group. The Post should make its own way in the world, 
adapted to the needs of the school and community which 
it serves. 


b ise. then, is the spirit and substance of what school 
administrators often term “the activity program in 
alcohol education that we have been waiting for!” But 
that is not all there is to the Post program. 

From the time the subject is first presented to an as- 
sembly of high school students, the young people are 
promised that this program has something good to offer 
in the field of recreation and fellowship. 

When I, or another representative of Allied Youth, con- 
fer with interested students following the assembly period, 
it usually develops that the first great need felt by youth 
is not so much factual information on why to abstain, as 
definite recreational aid on how to abstain. “TI drink be- 
cause others drink” is the give-away answer of a large 
proportion of high school age young people who drink 
alcoholic beverages. After the introduction of the Allied 
Youth program, this style trend changes to one that is 
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Nominations of Honor Award Fellows Requested 


The Honor Awards Committee for 1941- 
42 as announced by President Anne Schley 
Duggan consists of the following members: 

Dr. John Bovard, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles (Southwest District). 

Dr. F. W. Luehring, University of Penn- 

ia (Eastern). 
Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College, Wayne (Central). 

A. C. Pelton, sa Schools, Seattle, 

ashington (Northwest). 
vem Rath, Public Schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana (Midwest). 

James E. Rogers, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City (Eastern). 

Fannie Shaw, National Youth Adminis- 
tration, Jacksonville, Florida (Southern). 

Helen Hazelton, Chairman; Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

The members of the Committee would 
like nominations for the Fellowship Award 
from the members of the Association. In 
making a nomination, the following facts 
should be kept in mind: 

The candidate must be at least forty 
years of age; hold the master’s degree or 
its equivalent in study; have at least ten 
years experience as teacher, supervisor, di- 
rector, or a combination of same in the 
field of physical education, health educa- 
tion, or recreation; have contributed service 
through the Association; and be of good 
character. The candidate must be a mem- 
ber of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation and 
must also meet at least five of the condi- 
tions listed below: 

1. An elected office holder in the National 
Association. 

2. President of District Association. 


3. Chairman of a Section in the National 
or District Association. 

4. President of the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 

5. President of the National Association 
of Directors of Physical Education for Col- 
lege Women. 

6. President of a State Society. 

7. Chairman of a Committee of 
A.A.H.P.E.R. (not Booklet Committee). 

8. Outstanding leadership in some special 
field connected with physical education, 
health education, or recreation not included 
in the above. 

9. Committee work over a period of 
three or more years with local, district, or 
national organizations, either in this or- 
ganization or an organization affiliated with 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

10. Twenty or more addresses before 
educational groups, conventions, assemblies, 
luncheon meetings, radio presentations, and 
such other meetings held in interest and 
promotion of physical education, health 
education, or recreation. 

11. Contributing articles for handbooks, 
newspapers, magazines not covered below. 

12. Carrying on research problems which 
help to promote the profession. 

13. Author or co-author of one or more 
books on physical education, health educa- 
tion, or recreation. 

14. Author of five or more articles ac- 
cepted and published by magazines of na- 
tional scope or brgught out in monograph 
form. 

Nominations should be sent to the mem- 
ber of the Honor Award Committee who 
represents the district in which the nominee 
lives. A request should first be made for a 


Will you save 
alife? 


many 
of us can 
be spectacular 
heroes. Yet by 
| Christ- 
mas Seals you 
save human life 
just as surely 
as if you had 
into a 
urning build- 
ing! 

More people 
between the 
ages of 15 and 
45 die from tuberculosis than from any 
other one disease. By using Christ- 
mas Seals you make possible a year- 
round campaign against this _pes- 
tilence — a campaign that since 1907 
has reduced the tuberculosis death 
rate 75%! 

Help save more lives in 19421 


Buy 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


biographical data blank which the sponsor 
then fills out, giving the pertinent facts ac- 
cording to the above outline which make 
the candidate eligible for consideration. 
The sponsor must be specific as to educa- 
tion, teaching experience, positions held, 
titles of books or articles written, etc. 

All completed biographical data blanks 
must be in the hands of the Committee by 
January 15th, 1942. 

Heten W. Hazerton, 

Chairman, Honor Awards Committee 


favorable to abstinence, or alcohol-freedom, as we like 
to call it. 

The Post takes as many pains to have its recreational 
program top-notch as to maintain the truth throughout its 
educational program. Just as facts defeat the emotional 
urges for drinking, so the high quality of wholesome 
recreation that Allied Youth groups conduct throws the 
competing drinking parties into shadow. 

Recreation and health education leaders have found 
the Allied Youth recreation activities to be one more rea- 
son for approving and supporting the Post idea and for 
opening the way for organization of new Posts in high 
schools. The person who specializes in games, sports, and 


leisure-time leadership is particularly useful to the Post. 


The manuals of Allied Youth, “Let’s Organize Allied 
Youth” and “Activities in Alcohol Education,” give de- 
tailed suggestions for the young people and the sponsor- 
ing adults. The first of these, sold at 10 cents a copy, 
includes the Constitution of an Allied Youth Post. The 
activities manual, 25 cents a copy, is planned so broadly 
that many of its suggestions will prove helpful in school 
and community recreation generally, even when a Post 
is not organized. The two manuals may be purchased 
together for 30 cents. 
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N summary, these are the steps by which a Post comes 
into a school: 

1. Someone gets interested in the idea, either through 
an article or meeting an Allied Youth representative. Ar- 
rangements are made to invite the representative to pre- 
sent the subject in one or several high schools and per- 
haps also to community groups of adults. 

2. The representative speaks at the high school as- 
sembly. It is usual for the school to provide $10 or more 
from activity funds to help with the travel expenses. 

3. Following the thirty-minute talk of the representa- 
tive, an opportunity is given for young people to attend 
a conference where their questions are answered and 
where a decision can be made as to whether a Post should 
be organized. If the decision is favorable to organizing, a 
committee is appointed to work out the details. 

4. Finally, the permanent organization is set up. The 
group holds monthly educational meetings and conducts 
a recreational program. 

Thus the urgent needs for alcohol education and for 
alcohol-free recreation are answered practically and wise- 
ly in a growing number of our schools and communities. 
Your inquiries and your cooperation are welcomed. Al- 
lied Youth wants to be helpful in your work. »« 
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Central District 
« Association News 


President—J. H. Morrison, $.T.C., Wayne, Nebraska. 
President-Elect—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 
Vice-President—Harley Robertson, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, S.D. 
Sec.-Treas——Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kans. 


COLORADO By Chet O'Hanlon 


The new youth center at Gunnison was highly praised by 
Dr. Howard Bell, author of Youth Tell Their Story, as an out- 
standing accomplishment by the people of that city. 


IOWA... . . Dorothy Humiston 
The Iowa Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation was most fortunate in having Dr. Jay B. Nash of New 
York University as speaker at the general meeting on November 7. 
Speaking on “Is America Ready for Leisure?” he sent us away 
from the meeting dedicated to new effort and high purpose. 

Plans are under way for a big Central District convention in 
Des Moines, April 1-4. The local committee consisting of R. O. 
Abbett, State President, John A. Johnson, Past President, Edith 
Burr, Genevieve O. Johnson, Martha Mortensen, and Theresa 
Anderson is already working with the Central District committee 
to provide meetings of outstanding and lasting value. 

Dr. Mabel Lee, Professor of Physical Education at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, returned to her alma mater, Coe College, to speak 
at the homecoming chapel service and attend a luncheon given in 
her honor. 

Iowa State Teachers College recently held its first golf play- 
day for women students. Those who came were paired off in 
two-ball foursomes. 


KANSAS By L. P. Washburn 


First-aid classes, sponsored by the American Red Cross, will 
become a part of the safety program in the Kansas City public 
schools beginning next semester. Involved will be approximately 
40 physical education teachers and coaches and 9500 students. 
After the teachers have been given instruction, which started 
Nov. 4, first-aid courses for individuals between the ages of 12 and 
17 years will be offered to all junior and senior high school stu- 
dents as a part of the physical education program. 

The Kansas State Department of Education has recently issued 
Part XII of its Manual of Guidance as a separate bulletin on 
Physical Education. This consists of courses of study for high 
schools for boys and for girls. 

Dr. Lawrence Rarick, Director of Physica! Education at 
Wichita University for the past few years, has accepted a posi- 
tion at Boston University. 

Lillian Warner, formerly at McPherson College and also a 
member of the K.H. & P.E.A. council, resigned her position 
and is taking physiotherapy training at Mayo Hospital. 


MINNESOTA By Augusta Heiberg Fische; 


Twenty-four sections of the Minnesota Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation have been organized, each 
section composed of teachers of physical education and health of 
three counties. Several meetings have been planned for the year. 

Lorraine Heselroad, Mankato Teachers College, was elected 
Sec.-Treas. of the Minnesota Association at the Legislative Council 
meeting on October 11. 

Alumnae of the Department of Physical Education for Women 
at the University of Minnesota gave a dinner on the evening of the 
University homecoming, Oct. 31, in honor of Dr. J. Anna Norris 
in recognition of her service to physical education. 

Amy Roop of St. Cloud Teachers College and John Ielmini of 
Sleep Eye have been elected presidents of the Central and South- 
west Divisions respectively of the State Association. 


Marvel C. Mee, formerly physical education in 
University of Minnesota, became Director of the 
Physical Education at the College of St. Catherin 


MISSOURI 


Structor at the 
Department of 
© this fall, 


By Otto P. Rost 
Dr. Darwin A. Hindman, chairman of the Department of Ph 
ical Education at Missouri University, is now also Director of 
Student Affairs for men. He retains his position in the = ah 
Education Department. Jack Matthews will devote full teat 
physical education as Director of Required Courses, . 
Physical education in Kansas City has been 


placed under 
direction of Roscoe U. Shores, Assistant Superintenden - 


: i t in charge 
of instruction. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe is Assistant Director of Ph 1s 
ical Education, in charge of women’s physical education and e 


elementary schools. Jos. G. Bryan, Director of Secondary Educa 
tion, has charge of the men’s physical education. C. S. Robinson, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of personnel, directs health 
service; A. Mary Ross is supervisor of nurses; and Nelle Morgan 
is supervisor of open air rooms. ? 

Dee Boeckman, Charlotte Lewis, and Alfred O. Anderson 
attended the Recreation Congress at Baltimore, Maryland, 

Miss Jo Betz, Southwest High School, Kansas City, Missouri, 
in company with a woman friend, one pack and two saddle 
horses, sans guide, took a 350-mile pack trip through Wyoming 
and Yellowstone Park, the first trip of its kind in the park 
area, 


NEBRASKA & By Virginia Woolfolk 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, October 23 and 24, in- 
cluded in its program four sections in physical education. Lincoln, 
Omaha, Norfolk, and Holdrege provided these sections. At District 
1 in Lincoln the following officers were elected: President, Richard 
E. Meisner, Crete; Vice-President, Ralph Beechner, Lincoln; Sec- 
retary, Chellys Matley, York. 

The University of Nebraska has a highly organized system for 
the management of intramurals. It is a special part of the W.A.A. 
program and is under the direct supervision of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department. One of the teachers in the Department serves 
as the direct head of intramurals. 

Each organized house, sorority, dorm, and co-op enters as many 
teams as it can muster. Unaffiliated students sign up for the games 
in which they are interested and then teams from their numbers 
are organized in the W.A.A. office. 

A point system determines the distribution of plaques, and 
elimination tournaments in every sport are played for champion- 
ships. The competition maintains a lively interest, not only from 
game to game but from year to year. 


SOUTH DAKOTA By Myrtle S. Spande 


During the month of October, the members of the South Da- 
kota Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Association re- 
ported to their respective sections of the state for their annual fall 
convention held during the State Educational Association Conven- 
tion. The Western District met at Hot Springs in the Black Hills; 
the Central District at Pierre, the Northeastern District at Water- 
town, and the Southeastern District at Sioux Falls. 

A portion of the program in the Western and Central Districts 
was devoted to “Health,” “Sanitation in Physical Education,” 
“First-Aid Treatment,” and “National Defense.” The Western Dis- 
trict also featured an “Old Time Dance Demonstration.” The 
Northeastern District used part of its meeting for discussion of 
“National Defense,” “Intramural Athletic Activities in High School,” 
and “County Field and Playdays.” 

Members of the Southeastern ‘District discussed “What Are We 
Doing and What Should Be Done in the Field of Physical Educa- 
tion in our Public Schools, in our Church-Related Schools, and 
in our State Schools.” 


WYOMING By Edna Cole 


At its annual meeting, the Committee on Resolutions of the 
Wyoming Education Association passed the following resolution in 
regard to physical education: “We suggest that the State Depart- 
ment of Education make provisions for the addition of physical 
education to the state course of study.” 

The officers of the Wyoming Physical Education Association, 
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t its annual meeting on October 17, are: President, Dr. H. 


University of Wyoming; Vice-President, Maud 


ald, Casper High School; Sec’y-Treas., Camille Brown, 
Public Schools, Laramie; members of the Executive Committee, 


GreenW 


Helen Newland, Torrington High School, and Quincy L. Tarter, 
Public Schools, Casper. 

Randall D. Watkins, formerly of Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Kearney, is now Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of Wyoming. Mr. Watkins will work 
with the teacher-training and required physical education divi- 


sions. 


Southern District «+ 
« Association News 


President—Ethel J. Saxman, University, Alabama 
Pres.-Elect—E. Benton Salt, Gainesville, Florida 

Past Pres—Lynn B. Sherrill, University, Louisiana 
Secy.-Treas.—M. FE. Potter, Lexington, Kentucky 
Vice-Pres—Jeanie Pinckney, Austin, Texas 
Vice-Pres—Harlan G. Metcalf, Nashville, Tennessee 
Vice-Pres——Henry Dresser, University, Louisiana 
Member-at-Large—Oliver K. Cornwell, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Member-at-Large—Helen Corrubia, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
News Editor—Hazel A. Richardson, Denton, Texas 


By V. W. Lapp 
Professor Ernest B. Smith, Head of the Department of Physical 
Education and Intramural Sports at Auburn, is on leave of absence 
as Director of Physical Education for the Southeast Air Corps 
Training Center with headquarters at Maxwell Field, Montgomery. 
His program stresses physical conditioning, team and individual 
sports, leisure-time activities, and testing results. Alabama physical 
educators working with Mr. Smith are Fuson Smith, Albert B. 
Ellmore, Earl James, Harbin (Red) Lawson, Glynn Kitchens, 
Harold Harris, George Moss, David Battle, and Ben Hale. 


ARKANSAS 

Blanche Middleton, formerly of the Fort Smith schools, has 
replaced Mrs. George Henry, retired, as Director of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women at the College of the Ozarks, Clarksville. 

Hendrix College dropped intercollegiate football last year. This 
fall the college, probably one of the first to do so, played games 
of touch football under lights. 

Clifford Blackburn, State Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, is spending much time on safety education in an at- 
tempt to inaugurate a plan for reporting all school accidents. 


FLORIDA By Elsie Douthett 


Interest in Florida schools is now concentrated on the clari- 
fication of school health instruction plans. A noteworthy conference 
of health, home economics, and science teachers with the State 
Department of Education and collegiate health education personnel 
was held in Tallahassee November 12. Plans were laid for a 
“combination” course in health, home economics, and science. 

Interested agencies in Florida have combined their financial 
resources to employ a full-time consultant and secretary to carry 
out a program of narcotics education. The consultant, John Per- 
menter, a former principal in Palm Beach County, will work 
directly with teachers as a staff member of the State Department. 

Florida is most happy that Fannie B. Shaw is back in the 
state again. She had been serving temporarily as the State 
Health Supervisor for the National Youth Administration, but is 
now teaching health education at the Florida State College for 
Women in Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA By J. Lewis Cock 


During October, district meetings of the Georgia Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation were held in con- 
nection with the district conventions of the Georgia Education 
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Association. District Associations, which are branches of the State 
Association, were organized in several of the ten districts. Officers 
for these districts are: First District, W. R. Satter, Vice-President, 
and Clyde Anderson, Secretary; Sixth District, W. E. Knox, Vice- 
President, and Viola James Rusk, Secretary; Eighth District, Jake 
Langford, Vice-President, and Ruth Stevenson, Secretary; Ninth 
District, J. W. Tippens, Vice-President, and S. M. Dollar, Secretary. 


KENTUCKY By Arnold Winkenhofer 

Thomas E. McDonough, Chairman, Division of Health and 
Physical Education, Eastern State Teachers College, spoke before 
the Physical Education Section of the Cumberland Education As- 
sociation at Barbourville on Qctober 10. 

Major John Heil, formerly at Barret Junior High School, 
Louisville, has been transferred to the general staff training school 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; and Captain T. B. Godfrey, for- 
merly at Shawnee High School, is back at Fort Knox for additional 
training in maintenance. 

Wyatt “Spider” Thurman has been granted a teaching fellow- 
ship in physical education at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College. Mr. Thurman is assistant football and basketball coach, 
and instructor of physical education. 


LOUISIANA By Guy W. Nesom 

The Louisiana Teachers Association and the Louisiana Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met in 
New Orleans on November 16-19. A General Meeting with the 
state association’s president, Guy W. Nesom, Louisiana State Nor- 
mal College, Chairman, an Elementary School Section with K. L. 
Youngblood, Louisiana Training Institute, Chairman, a High 
School Section with Mrs. Verna Allain Rodick, Sophia B. Wright 
High School, Chairman, and a College Section with Helen A. 
Pendergast, Louisiana State University, Chairman, comprised the 
convention meetings. 


NORTH CAROLINA a By Ralph J. Andrews 
Eugene E. Garbee, President of the North Carolina Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, addressed the 
Southeastern District Teachers Meeting in Wilmington October 31. 
During the school year of 1940-41, Ralph J. Andrews, Director, 
Alice Benton, Margaret Reid, Claudia Baker, Mr. Marion Mc- 
Donald, James Whatley, and Dr. Grover Wilkes of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education at Western Carolina 
Teachers College, traveled a total of more than 10,000 miles while 
attending conventions, clinics, and institutes, and advising with 
those working in public school physical education programs. 


TENNESSEE By Catherine Allen 

Unique in the “project field,’ with only three others in the 
United States, stands the Obion County Project—a cooperative 
venture with two representatives from the United States Office of 
Education, two from the State Health Department, and seven 
from the University of Tennessee faculty working together. To 
work with the community in its own environment and to better 
the life of the community through problem-solving on the spot— 
is the idea which prompted a most successful summer session in 
this Tennessee County. Ninety-seven teachers and almost ninety- 
seven members of parent-teacher associations brought their prob- 
lems to the staff. 


Robert N. Hoskins of the Department of Physical Education 
at the University of Virginia has received an appointment as 
Lieutenant in the Naval Reserves. Lieutenant Hoskins has charge 
of recreation activities for the Fifth Naval District and will be 
stationed in Norfolk, Virginia. 

Dr. Caroline Sinclair, formerly of Mary Washington College 
at Fredericksburg, is now on the staff of the College of William 
and Mary. 

The Virginia Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation has, at present, sixty members. A membership campaign 
is now on and it is hoped that after the Thanksgiving meeting in 
Richmond this number will be doubled. 


TEXAS By Jeanie M. Pinckney 
The Texas Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Houston November 21. C. J. 
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Alderson of the University of Texas, President of the Association, 
served as program chairman. 

A new one-year, required sophomore course combining instruc- 
tion in personal, community, and social hygiene, first aid, and 
safety is being tried in El] Paso high schools this year. 

Rosemary Price of the Corpus Christi Public Schools is doing 
the planning for a new junior high school. 

The Department of Health and Physical Education of the Texas 
State College for Women contributed, as its share in a folk festival 
week held at the college, a Corn Huskers’ Bee with contests in 
corn husking, chicken calling, and hog calling. 


Women’s Athletic 
Section News 


- Iowa City. The Iowa City Hockey Club, with member 


By Ruth Diamond, University of Omaha 


Josephine Fiske, chairman of the National Committee on 
Women’s Basketball, writes that information about the basketball 
film on advanced techniques and team plays can be obtained from 
Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 250 East 43rd St., New York City. 

The Basketball Committee is looking for old Guides which 
were published before 1929, so if you have any of these back num- 
bers or know where they can be found, please notify a member of 
the committee. 

All teachers of basketball are urged to work actively on the 
center-throw experiment. “The procedure is carefully explained on 
page 8 of the guide. It is essentia! that we have a large group 
embracing all types and varieties of teams reporting for or against 
this method of putting the ball in play.” 

Rebecah Colberg has brought the Spanish translation of the 
guide up to date and these have been sent to Argentine, Chile, 
Mexico, and Cuba. 

* * * 

The Subcommittee on Field Hockey of the N.S.W.A. met in 
Boston during the National Tournament of the United States Field 
Hockey Association. Plans were made for the 1942 Guide. 

A “Hale America Hockey Sports Day” was held in Philadelphia 
on October 20 as a project of the Department of Physical Fitness. 
All-American and All-Philadelphia players of the Philadelphia 
Field Hockey Association acted as coaches. Thirty schools of the 
city and suburban areas participated, with a total of 630 players. 
Mrs. Helen Krumbhaar, coach of the All-Philadelphia team, led a 
discussion and Betty Shellenberger and Anne Parry, All-American 
players, demonstrated strokes. Frances Elliott, well-known goal- 
keeper, gave an interesting and humorous talk on the art and 
trials of keeping goal. During the afternoon, the school coaches 
who accompanied the teams attended a clinic led by Mary Mor- 
gan, former All-Philadelphia coach. The affair was held at Olney 
High School, and every inch of space was used. 

* * * 

The meetings of the Legislative Board will be held December 
28, 29, and 30 in New York City. 

* * * 

Eleanore Ginno, chairman of the Southwest District of N.S.W.A., 
sends in the following news items: 

“Donaldine Grass has been forced to resign her position of 
State Representative for Northern California. Rosa Bloxham of 
Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, is the new State 
Representative for Northern California. 

“Helen MacArthur, Chairman of Outing Clubs and Winter 
Sports for Northern California, is conducting a ‘winter sports 
conference’ at Yosemite in January, 1942.” 

* 

At the Iowa Physical Education Association meeting held in 
Des Moines in November, Dorothy Mickel of Cedar Falls served 
as President and Alvina Lunsford of Ames served as secretary of 
the Women’s Activity Section. They presented Thelma Short of 
Cedar Falls as discussion leader of the subject “Recreational Re- 


sourcefulness,” with the following panel leaders: Ruth 7; 
Cedar Rapids; Maxine Hunter, Lipton; Caroline Grau, 
and Luellen Bowles, Burlington. 
* * 

Leonore Alway, chairman of the Golf Subcommi 
located at State Normal and Training School, Cortlan 

Mrs. Joseph Beatty, formerly Dorothy S. Tapley, who is an 
man of the Women’s Rules and Editorial Com 4 


N.S.W.A., can now be reached at 308 Thornhi Mittee of the 
M ry Pad a ornhill Road, Baltimore, 


* * * 
The Midwest Hockey Tournament was held Novem 
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rounding parts as well as Iowa City, was the hostess club. Eleven 


teams each played one game both days. From these the Midw 
team was selected to play in the National Tournament at Wellesley 
Thanksgiving week end. 


Resume of N.S.W.A. Election Procedures 


1. A Nominating Committee, consisting of fifteen m 
two from each District and three members-at-large, suggest: 
dates in accordance with the procedure outlined below. 

2. The candidates are asked if they are willing to run for 
the office. 

3. Those candidates who reply in the affirmative are rated by 
the fifteen members of the Committee on Elections. 

4. The “central committee” or members-at-large select two 
best candidates for each office, considering their ratings and the 
geographical and vocational representation on the N.S.W.A. Legis- 
lative Board. 

5. The slate is published and an opportunity given for addi- 
tional nominations by the general membership. 

6. Ballots are distributed at all District conventions, including 
that of the District meeting jointly with the national convention. 
Each member of the Association has one vote. 

7. Results of the election are published in the June issue of 
the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PuHysicaL EDUCATION. 

The officers to be elected in 1942 are: (a) Chairman-Elect of 
the Section, (b) two members-at-large of the Legislative Board. 
These three officers will replace the following: (a) Alice Schrive:, 
Washington University, St. Louis; and (b) Elizabeth Beall, Wel- 
lesley College, and Anna Espenschade, University of California at 
Berkeley. 

Members who desire additional information about the election 
may write the Chairman of the Elections Committee, Jane Shur- 
mer, 1110 Arcadian, Chico, California. 
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Northwest District + 
« Association News 


President—Virginia Shaw, Washington State College 
President-Elect—Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College. 
Vice-Pres. (Health)—Ruth Weythman, Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Bellingham 
Vice-Pres. (P.E.)—Eldon I. Jenne, Public Schools, Portland 
Vice-Pres. (Rec.)—R. H. Hager, Public Schools, Tacoma 
Sec.-Treas.—A. A. Auernheimer, University of Washington 
News Editor—Eldon I. Jenne, Public Schools, Portland. 


OREGON - By Dr. Eva M. Seen, President 


The Executive Committee of the Oregon Association met at 
Oregon State College, October 11, 1941. Dr. Eva Seen turned over 
the business matters to Helen Spring, who presided at the meet- 
ing. Other members of the Executive Committee who were pres- 
ent were Jeannette Brauns, Vernon Gilmore, Ned Johns, Laura 
McAllester, Howard Hoyman, Ruth Lautenbach, and Paul R. 
Washke. 

It was announced that the Association possessed $75.58 in 
cash, a large share of which is to be expended for the printing and 
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mailing of the Review, the official publication of the Oregon 
Association. 

Members of the Association were reminded that this year’s an- 
nual Association meeting will take place in the spring, rather 
than at Christmas time as in previous years, following the lead of 
the Oregon State Teachers Association in making a similar change. 

It was decided to appoint a Nominating Committee and to 
have the members’ names listed in the Review. Those appointed 
to this important committee are: Jeanette Brauns, Oregon State 
College, Chairman ; Warrine Eastburn, University of Oregon; 
George Colasuono, Sabin High School, Portland. 

Much discussion took place regarding the program of the com- 
ing spring meeting. Ideas were presented, outstanding speakers 
were suggested, and themes were considered. The forum type of 
meeting with possibly an out-of-state physical education leader 
as a headliner was favored by the Executive Committee. It was 


suggested that committee reports might be made at the luncheon 


meeting. ‘ 
Another meeting of the Executive Committee will be called 


after the first of the year to approve the program for the spring 
meeting. 


News from the + 
| * Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 


The Twentieth Annual Convention of the National Society for 
Crippled Children met in Louisville, Kentucky, from October 4 to 
October 8. The convention was attended by some two hundred 
fifty persons, including doctors, nurses, physiotherapists, teach- 
ers, school administrators, and officers of state societies. 

Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, M.D., Associate Superintendent of the 
Board of Education in New York City, gave an interesting outline 
of present and planned methods of meeting the need for educa- 
tional facilities in New York City, where there are no special 
schools for handicapped children. 

Dr. R. B. Raney, M.D., of Duke Medical School, gave a paper 
which was a highlight on the next day’s program. He stressed the 
preventive side of the problem of the crippled child, and in- 
cluded many concrete suggestions. Dr. Raney’s recently published 
book, A Primer on Prevention of Deformity in Childhood, is an 
encouraging contribution to the literature in the field. 

Mr. E. W. Palmer, president of the National Society for Crippled 
Children, struck a genuine note of optimism and courage in his 
message to the convention. He described these meetings as “a 
few brief hours at our disposal for unbiased, unselfish, practical 
planning for the tomorrow of a new day in the life of all the 
physically handicapped.” Although recognizing that the prospects 
for the immediate future of all progressive social forces are dimmed 
by the exigencies of the present national picture, he expressed con- 
fidence in the programs and the enthusiasm of those working 
with crippled children. 

The contemporary emphasis placed upon our national health 
and fitness brings to mind the old adage, “Rome was not built in 
a day.” In this connection the day in and day out programs for 
the development of the health and physical fitness of our children 
should receive more attention. It is interesting to note that the 
schools in San Francisco have a Supervisor of Orthopedic Work, 


Alice Gantzer. Miss Gantzer’s program includes marked stress 
on body mechanics and posture. 

Marion Robinson, inventor of “Robowling,” the parlor bowl- 
ing game, and formerly of Lincoln Memorial University of 
Tennessee, is now carrying out the therapeutic physical educa- 
tion program at the University of Oklahoma. 


News from the 
2 Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming, State University of lowa 

Orchesis at San Jose State College, San Jose, California, was 
the hostess group for the annual symposium of colleges of north- 
ern California, October 26. Marjorie Lucas is the advisor of the 
group. Approximately one hundred twenty girls participated. 
They came from College of the Pacific at Stockton, Fresno State 
College, Mills College, San Francisco State College, Stanford Uni- 
versity, University of California at Berkeley, and the University 
of Nevada. 

The program started with a warm-up period led by student 
leaders from Nevada and San Francisco State College. May 
O’Donnell assisted by Ray Green, composer and accompanist, led 
a master lesson. Three college dance groups presented problems 
for participation of the group: Mills College, “Rhythmic Resources 
of the Choreographer”; San Francisco State College, “Can the 
Dance be Interesting”; and University of California, “Variations 
on a Seven-Count Measure.” Stanford University Orchesis and the 
dance club from Fresno State College presented problems for criti- 
cism by the group. Next year San Francisco State College will be 
the hostess school. 

* * * 

The University of Tennessee’s Modern Dance Club of fifty 
members, with Catherine Allen as the advisor, has made plans 
for a recital in February. Students who are or have been enrolled 
in modern dance are invited to the club. 

Square and folk dances are danced at social evenings held each 
month by the physical education department. More than two 
hundred students danced to the “calls” and the “fiddlin’ band” at 
the first square dance of the season, October 20. 

Folk dances suitable for elementary grades were demonstrated 
by University of Tennessee girls at a meeting of the East Ten- 
nessee Education Association on October 21. The dances pre- 
sented were those which used singing, harmonica, accordian, or 
Victrola accompaniment. 

* * 

The Westchester Dance Forum, a series of seven dance events 
presented by Steffi Nossen, will take place in the Murray Avenue 
School auditorium in Larchmont, New York, this season. October 
18, Walter Terry, dance critic for the New York Herald Tribune, 
opened the series with a lecture on “Dance, A Way of Living.” 
Ruth St. Denis will give a program of “Religion and Dance.” 
Ted Shawn will lecture. Miriam Winslow and Foster Fitz-Simons, 
recently returned from a South American tour, will dance. 

A program by Barton Mumaw will be one of the Forum 
events. Dance and movement will be discussed by Norman Lloyd. 
The purpose of the Forum, sponsored and originated by Steffi 
Nossen, is to acquaint students, parents, and teachers with dancers 
and dance educators of the times. 


Special 3 day Xmas School De- 
cember 27, 28 and 29. Seven 
hours of instruction per day. $30 
for 3 days, or $12 per day. 


THE CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCE 
We also offer 4 Chalif Folk Dance books, 5 Chalif text books, and a selection 
of one thousand teachable dances with music, clear and complete descriptions, 
from $1.00 up. 

Intensive all-year course. Faculty of ten master teachers, tuition fee reasonable. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please write for free catalog 
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Eastern District 
* Association News 


President—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Pres.-Elect—Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Past President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University. 
Vice-President (Health)—George W. Ayars, State Education De- 
partment, Dover, Delaware. 
Vice-Pres. (Phys. Ed.) —C. L. Brownell, Columbia University. 
Vice-Pres. (Recreation) —Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


Correction 


The officers of the Student Section for the year 1941-1942 are: 
Chairman, Lilyan Boyd, Temple University; Chairman-Elect, 
Robert Baierl, University of Pittsburgh; Secretary, Pauline Rugh, 
Pennsylvania State College; Advisor, Frederick Prosch, Temple 
University. 

The chairman of the Private School Section for this year is 
Edna Carling, The Brearly School, New York City. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


At the annual meeting held on October 23 the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: President, Maurice J. O'Leary; 
Sec.-Treas., Beatrice Hodgdon. 

The executive committee of the association is composed of the 
following: Maurice J. O’Leary, Spaulding High School, Rochester ; 
Herbert Hagstrom, Junior High School, Portsmouth; Carl Simond, 
Director of Physical Education, Manchester; John Clark, West 
High, Manchester; Marjory Bateman, State Teachers College, 
Keene; Beatrice Hodgdon, State Teachers College, Plymouth; 
Viola G. Pfrommer, Colby Junior College, New London; Harold 
Littlefield, Director of Physical Education, Nashua. 

The above committee completed a report on “The Improvement 
of the Program of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 
New Hampshire.” In this report the committee recommended 
quite strongly that the State Department of Education add a State 
Director of Health, Physical Education and Recreation to its pres- 
ent staff. The report was sent to James N. Pringle, Commissioner 
of Education, and resulted in conferences being held between our 
group and members of the state department. The report and its 
recommendations are being considered by the state department. 


By Maurice J. O'Leary 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA By Isabel M. Chappel! 


The Executive Committee of the District of Columbia Health 
and Physical Education Association met on October 14 with 
President Carolyn Nice at Friends Sidwell School to make plans 
for the season’s activities. 

Gretchen Feiker of Holton-Arms School was hostess to the 
coaches of seven private schools on October 15. The schedule for 
a three-game hockey tournament was drafted. The schools repre- 
sented were Madeira School, Mount Vernon Seminary, Friends 
Sidwell School, National Cathedral, St. Agnes of Alexandria, Va., 
Georgetown Visitation Convent, and Holton-Arms School. Three 
new instructors joined the group this year: Dorothy Walsh of 
Georgetown Visitation, Bettina Bonner of Holton-Arms, and Miss 
Greigg of St. Agnes. 

The Washington Field Hockey Association is sponsoring a 


' hockey tournament for the private schools on December 5 and 6. 


An all-private school hockey team will be selected from the par- 
ticipants. Honorary teams will be announced at the luncheon 
given in their honor. 

Hardy L. Pearce of Central High School has been appointed 
Acting Head of the Department of Health and Physical Education 
of the District Public Schools. He replaces Birch E. Bayh who has 
leave of absence to serve in a recreational capacity at Bolling Field, 
Maryland. 

September appointments in the District of Columbia Public 


Schools are Eleanor F. Crigler of Charlotte, N.C. 
Roberts of Washington to Calvin Coolidge Hi 
Barnett of Gaithersburg, Maryland, and Fred M 
ton to Western High School, June Meigs of Wa 
row Wilson High School, Joseph Carlo of W 
Junior High School, and John Jankowski of 
tral High School. 
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DELAWARE By Grace F. 


October 24 and 25 were the dates of the State Cony 


ention thi 
year. The following slate of officers was elected at this go 
President, Harriett Seely, Laurel High School; Vice-Pr 188 


George M. Record, Dover High School; Treasurer, Doretiy ta 
P. S. duPont High School, Wilmington; Secretary, George rs 


Ayars, Dover. ‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS By Margaret Rowe 


The Massachusetts Society of the A.A.H.P.E.R. met on October 
29 at the Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education. Officers fo, 
1941-42 are: Pres., Walter Cox, Springfield College; Pres.-Elect 
Margaret Rowe, Bouve-Boston School ; Vice-Presidents— (Health) 
Rae Kaufer, Lynn Tuberculosis League, (Physical Education) Dy 
Nelson Walke, Boston University, (Recreation) Helen Dauneey, 
Community Service; Sec’y, Mary Isobel Caldwell; Treas,, Norman 
Fradd, Harvard University. 

Elise Nelson, Chairman of the Membership Committee, te. 
ported an increase of 200 per cent in membership in the past year. 

After the business meeting, Homer N. Calver of the American 
Museum of Health, New York, spoke on “Technique of Preparing 
Exhibits.” Pauline Chellis of the Bouve-Boston School presented a 
group demonstration of some of the Lloyd Shaw western dances, 
after which the audience was given an opportunity to learn these 
exciting dances. 

William M. Grimshaw of the Chestnut Street Junior High 
School in Springfield, a graduate of Springfield College, has been 
granted the doctor of education degree by New York University, 
His dissertation was on “The Administration of Day Camps in 
the United States.” 


RHODE ISLAND By John Osterberg 


Officers of the Rhode Island Physical Education Association for 
1941-42 are: Pres., Louise H. Kelley, East Providence High; Vice- 
Pres., Robert L. Brown, Pawtucket East High; Recording Sec’y, 
Cecelia Bliss, Woonsocket High; Corr. Sec’y, John H. Osterberg, 
Providence Public Schools; Treas., John F. Winans, Providence 
Central High. 

The elected Board of Directors consists of Mrs. Beatrice Ber- 
kander Pride and Henry Reeves. Two vacancies and a nominating 
committee are to be elected. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elizabeth McHose 


The Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will be held in 
connection with the convention of the Eastern District Society 
April 29-May 2, in Pittsburgh. C. Lawrence Walsh, Supervisor of 


Physical Education in the Secondary Schools, Pittsburgh, will 
serve as Convention Manager. Convention headquarters will be 
at the Hotel Schenley. 

“Physical Fitness—Whose Responsibility ?” was the topic of 2 
panel discussion at the Secondary Education Conference, October 
30, at Harrisburg. Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary, 
A.A.H.P.E.R., served as chairman of the panel which was com- 
posed of the following: Dr. Wynn Fredericks, Dr. Elwood C. 
Davis, Horace G. Geisel, Wilbur DeTurk, Edmund C. Wicht, Dr. 
William F. Meredith, and Elizabeth McHose. 

As part of the “Hale America” program, Phi Delta Pi, national 
physical education fraternity for women, presented an evening of 
modern dance at Temple University gymnasium. 

Delta Psi Kappa, likewise dedicating their activities to “Hale 
America,” is sponsoring a six-week course in rhythmics and modern 
dance, with Gertrude Greene, Bennington School of the Dance, as 
leader. This is being held Tuesday evenings in Conwell Gym- 
nasium, Temple University. 
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Midwest District + 
« Association News 


President—Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University 
Vice-President—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University 
Past President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools 
Secy.-Treas—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin 
Member-at-Large—Ross L. Allen, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Editor—C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Schools, Milwaukee. 
INDIANA By Viola Bryson 

Newcomers to Indiana schools in the field of physical education 
are: Marjorie Phillips, Indiana University; Robert Kretchmer, 
Hanover College; Eleanor Forsythe, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege; Henry Miller, Central Normal College; Miss Terry Bell, 
Alice Bond, Mary May Scoville, Purdue; and Edna B. Andresen, 
Franklin College. 

The Indiana Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation has undergone a revision of districts. We now have five 
districts, corresponding to those of the State Teachers Association. 
The districts and their chairmen are: Northwest, Homer Osborne, 
Whiting; Northcentral, Forest Wood, South Bend; Northeast, Mer- 
ibah Ingham, Fort Wayne; Central, Rachel Benton, DePauw 
University; and Southwest, Everett Smith, Evansville. 

The Elementary Curriculum Committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of revising the physical education curriculum is composed of 
the following people: Karl Bookwalter, Indiana University; Grace 
Woody, Ball State Teachers College; Robert Yoho and Orlo Miller, 
Bureau of Health and Physical Education, State Board of Health; 
Florence Curtis, Indiana State Teachers College; L. L. Messer- 
smith, DePauw University; Mrs. Clara Hester, Butler University ; 
and Frank Stafford, Indiana State Board of Health, Chairman. 
We hope for an early report from this committee. 


ILLINOIS By Nellie B. Cochran 


The annual joint meeting of the Illinois Physical Education 
Association and the Illinois Coaches Association was held at Urbana 
November 6 and 7 with the University of Illinois as host.- A bril- 
liant group of speakers studded the program, including Commander 
E. J. Stein, Medical Corps Officer of the Ninth Naval District at 
Great Lakes, Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary of the 


A.A.H.P.E.R., Superintendent A. J. Stoddard of Philadelphia, ° 


Frank McCormick, Director of Athletics at the University of Min- 
nesota, and Beatrice Sorenson of the Home Economics Department 
of the University of Illinois. 

The social feature of the meeting was the dinner held at the 
new Illinois Union, at which A. H. Pritzlaff was toastmaster, and 
the square dancing led by Henry Graef of the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict. 

New officers of the state association were elected as follows: 
President, Charles D. Giauque, George Williams College; First 
Vice-President, Iris Boulton, New Trier High School; Second 
Vice-President, C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois; Secretary, 
Don C. Seaton, State Director of Physical Education; and Treas- 
urer, Janet Bock, Danville High School. 

The Henry Suder Club of Chicago, at its October meeting, 
voted to include women teachers of physical education in elemen- 
tary schools in its membership. The club had a square dance party 
November 12. 

The Chicago Recreation Conference was held November 18 
under the auspices of the Chicago Recreation Commission. Anne 
Schley Duggan, president of our National Association, spoke on 
“Recreation on the Military, Industrial, and Home Fronts.” 


MICHIGAN By Roy McMurray 


Winter sports are again the order of the day in Michizan. 
Many of the important winter programs have been arranged, some 
of which are listed below: 
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Central Michigan Outdoor Championships at Flint, January 9, 
1942. 

Saginaw Diamond Derby at Saginaw, January 11, 1942. 

State Championships at Alpena, January 17 and 18, 1942. 

City of Detroit Closed Championships, January 24 and 25, 
1942. 

Southern Michigan Outdoor Championships combined with the 
Gold and Silver Skates at Detroit, January 31 and February 1, 
1942. 

Michigan Gold Cup Contests at Wyandotte, February 8, 1942. 

Northern Michigan Championships at Grayling, February 15, 
1942. 

The Michigan Indoor Championships will be held at Detroit 
Olympia, February 13, 1942, and the North American Indoor 
Championships on February 28 and March 1, 1942. 

Aside from these skating events, many winter carnivals are 
scheduled to take place. 


. . « By Philip L. Riley 


On August 16, 1941, Kenneth C. Ray was made Director of 
Education for Ohio. Mr. Ray is an Ohio man by birth and edu- 
cation, with degrees from Muskingum and Ohio Universities, and 
at present working for his doctorate at the Ohio State University. 
It will be his responsibility to appoint a new Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education, which office has been vacant since Sep- 
tember, 1940. 

In the City of Cleveland, Floyd A. Rowe, who for eighteen 
years has been Director of the Bureau of Physical Welfare of the 
Cleveland Public Schools, was appointed Principal of Collinwood 
High School as of September 1. Mr. Rowe, of course, is well 
known for his primary interest in athletics. Although this move 
came as somewhat of a surprise to many people, it was the thing 
which Mr. Rowe wanted. He is eminently fitted by education and 
training to be a school administrator. 

The officers of the Ohio Physical and Health Education Asso- 
ciation are as follows: President, M. Charles Mileham, University 
of Cincinnati; Vice-President, Helen Barr, Denison University; 
Secretary, Helen L. Coops, University of Cincinnati; Treasurer, 
Marian Kemble, Elyria High School. 

The State Association held six district meetings on Friday, 
October 24, in conjunction with the Ohio Education Association. 

At the Northeastern meetings in Cleveland, Dr. Arthur Stein- 
haus presented at a section meeting a report of research on the 
tobacco problem that aroused much interest among the coaches. 


WISCONSIN By Frank O. Stangel 


The Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Education 
celebrated its 38th Annual Luncheon, Business Meeting, and Dem- 
onstration in Milwaukee at the Elks’ Club on November 6. Over 
two hundred people were present to take part in the program. 
President Frank O. Stangel presided at the annual business meeting 
which adopted the following amendments to the constitution: (a) 
increased the dues from $1.00 to $1.25; (b) enlarged the Executive 
Committee to include a new officer, President-Elect; (c) adopted 
the rule that a member upon payment of dues retains his member- 
ship for twelve months (same as National) ; and (d) an automatic 
progression in office from Vice-President to President-Elect to 
President. 

The newly-elected officers for 1941-1942 are: Pres., Beulah 
Drom; Pres.-Elect, Robert J. Francis; Vice-Pres., Elizabeth Lud- 
wig; Sec’y, Ruth Palmer; Treas., Herbert Fisher; and Editor, 
George Driggett. The newly-appointed delegates to the Midwest 
Legislative Council are: Beulah Drom and Dr. R. J. Francis; to 
the National Legislative Council: Elizabeth Ludwig and Frank 
O. Stangel. 

Of interest to those outside Wisconsin is the fact that our state 
association is working hand in hand with the Midwest program 
committee to make the 1942 meeting in Milwaukee one that the 
participants (those in attendance) will remember for a long, long 
time to come. Convention Manager E. O. Hoppe, Sec’y-Treas. 
Robert Nohr, and Association Chairman Theresa Statz discussed at 
length the plans and importance of this annual “get-together.” 
WISCONSIN invites you to start making plans NOW to attend—- 
you'll get “more than your money’s worth.” 
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Southwest District + 
« Association News 


President—James W. Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Leo Gleaves, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 

Secy.-Treas—Janet Wood, Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 

News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Calif. 


UTAH . . . By Bernice Moss 


Officers of the Utah Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation for 1941-1942 are: Leona Holbrook, Brigham 
Young University, President; Lee Simmons, Salt Lake City 
Schools, President-Elect; Glen Worthington, Logan High School, 
Past-President; Bernice Moss, State Department of Education, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Ida Stewart, Weber College,” and Marvin 
Pugh, East High School, ‘Members-at-Large on the Executive 
Committee. District Chairmen were selected as follows: District 
1—Clifford Poole, South Cache High School; District 2—Bernice 
Ensign, Stewart Training School; District 3—Leo Nelson, Ameri- 
can Fork High School; District 5a—Max Seeley, Alterra High 
School; District 5b5—Guss Black, Castle Dale; District 6—Floyd 
Slater, Cedar City High School. 

The Officers and District Chairmen of the Utah Association 
are already planning the yearly program. It is expected that re- 
gional meetings will be held in each district during the spring 
months. Membership in the state association is higher than last 
year, and national memberships are also slightly greater. 

Interest in square and cowboy dancing has increased through- 
out the state, and many junior and senior high schools are plan- 
ning to include this activity in their programs. 


ARIZONA... . . By Theo Neely 


Physical Education instructors of Arizona held group sessions 
in connection with the Annual General Teachers’ Meeting, Novem- 
ber 13-15 at Tempe. ; 

Tumbling is the predominating feature of high school “pep- 
squads” throughout the state. Phoenix High School features 
intricate pyramids. Miami High School displays a boys’ tumbling 
act, while the squad from Globe High School is composed en- 
tirely of girls. 


CALIFORNIA . ... . By Margaret King 


The 12th Annual Conference of the California Association oi 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will be held in Sacra- 
mento March 30, 31, and April 1, 1942. Plans are being formu- 
lated by a state committee under the direction of the following 
committee: Louise Cobb, President of the California Association ; 
Daniel Farmer, Conference Chairman; Edmond Combatalade, 
Conference Manager. 

For the past two years Merced County has been stressing a 
diversified program of physical education as suggested by the State 
Department of Education. Playdays between two and three small 
schools are being stressed, the parents providing the transportation 
since these schools have no buses. 

Carmel High School this fall initiated a program of G.A.A. 
tournament play during the noon hour. 

San Diego High School and Herbert Hoover High School of 
San Diego recently held a coeducational play day to promote 
good spirit between the schools which was attended by twenty- 
four couples. This was the first of a series of such events. 

Social dancing classes have been established as a part of the 
regular physical education program at Madera Union High School. 
The classes are held for freshmen and sophomore boys and girls. 
Instruction is given in the walk, two-step, and fox trot. 

Two Tennis Clinics were presented in the Bay Area at the 
end of October by the American Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation through Western directors of the tennis 
program. The first was held at the California Tennis Club in 
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San Francisco and the second at the University of Californ; 
Through the Pasadena schools and recreation dmaatl 
much attention is given to tennis promotion. In eddies tt 
varsity and freshman teams, Pasadena Junior College Sad . 
nis instruction during the entire school year. < 
The Health Section of the San Francisco Unit had a mec 
October 21 at the University of California Hospital, Membe 
were guests of the Department of Physical Therapy, whose direct a 
Dr. Frances Baker, is also a member of the Orthopedic Staft , 
As a part of the School-Community Rhythms Program 
Merced County, Whitmer Grammar School, under the tou 
of Dovie E. Winters, has successfully organized a rhythm pro: - 
in which all elementary grade children participate. at 

The Square Dance Club of the University of Southern Cali 
fornia has gotten off to a good start this year. It meets on the 
first and third Monday evening of each month. The leadershi “ 
under Mr. Neilson, Mr. Reinhard, Mrs. Pond, and others, " 

A Cooperative Rainy Day Physical Education Activity Pro 
gram is being developed on the campus at University of Californis 
Los Angeles. Talks on sports and coeducational dancing are 
ities participated in by both the men and women, 

The San Diego County Teachers’ Institute, held November 
17-19, included two workshop meetings in physical education one 
a demonstration of creative rhythms for primary teachers and the 
other a meeting on the Importance of Vision in the Health and 
Physical Education Program. 

The Tri-County Unit of the State Association held its first 
meeting at San Bernardino High School cafeteria October 29, Fred 
Clapp of Chaffey High School was in charge of the social meeting 

October 18 marked the sixteenth year of Humboldt State Col. 
lege’s annual playday for high schools. At this time the Women’s 
Athletic Association played hostess to three hundred girls from 
nine high schools in Humboldt and Del Norte Counties who met 
on the college campus at Arcata. 

The Tennis Umpires’ Committee of the San Francisco Ray 
Counties Board of Women’s Officials is offering an opportunity for 
women who desire to be rated as tennis officials. The written test 
on rules and practical test on umpiring was held November 15 at 
Mills College. 

Earl Hoos, Stanford graduate, has been selected to replace 
Coach Herbert Hart in the physical education department at 
Humboldt State College in Arcata. Also a newcomer to the 
physical education department is Prudence Illingworth, former 
Redlands High School instructor, who will assist in the department 
as well as teach modern dance classes. 

Sponsored by the Northern California Section on Women’s 
Athletics, a riding conference was held at Mills College Riding 
School November 1. Both instructors and pupils were given an 
opportunity to participate. The day’s program consisted of dem- 
onstrations of equitation and demonstrations of the principles of 
jumping and dressage. 

The Los Angeles Unit of the California Association convened 
November 12. Panel discussion was held on “Healthful Living: 
You Have to Teach It; Why Not Learn How.” 


NEVADA... . . .. By Ruth Russell 


The Annual Conference of the Nevada State Girls’ Athletic 
Association was recently held at Fernley. In addition to the re- 
gular business sessions and panel discussions, several demonstra- 
tions were given of activities suitable for rural schools. Lola 
Frazier was in charge of the convention. 

Dry Land Skiing is being offered as a W.A.A. activity at the 
University of Nevada. The course includes preliminary condition- 
ing exercises, lectures on the purchase and care of equipment, on 
the proper ways to dress, and on “skiing ethics.” The group will 
then work with skis, using straw as a base. This will be followed 
by skiing in snow. 

Equitation is rapidly becoming the most popular activity for 
the coeds at the University of Nevada. November 1 the Saddle 
and Spur club presented its second horse show. Competitive events 
were a boot and hat race, a saddling and bridling race, musical 
chairs, and the judging of the best mounted western and English 
riders. In addition to the competitive activities the group pre- 
sented a five-gaited exhibit, a showing of some of the best reined 
cow-ponies, and jumping. 
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KIZER, oo (and Walter Peoples and W. K. 
treit 

Cooperation with Bowling Alleys. 1:44. 
Lacro-dodge Ball. Huron J. Smith. 5:324. 
LAMB, A. S. 

Man Power. 5:291. 
Layieg Foundations for Physical Fitness. 

Charles C. Wilson. 6:347. 

Signboard? Gertrude E. Moulton. 


Leaders’ Clubs. Grace F. Stiles. 5:312. 
Liability and the Physical Educator. Arthur 
Clayton Poe. 6:404. 
LILLBACK, Elna 
Approach to (In two 
parts.) 2:83; 
LINGO, J. L. 
Some ee Aspects of Teaching Traffic 
Safety. 6:354. 
LIPOVETZ, Ferd John 
A) Health and Physical Education Report 
Card. 1:44. 
LIPPINCOTT, Gertrude L. (and Virginia 
Bryant) 
A — on Educational Modern Dance. 


LOCKRIDGE, 
Intramurals the Thing in Panama. 9:522. 
LORD, Iva A. 
Volleyball Playday. 5:324. 
LOWMAN, C. L. 
A Consideration of Teen Age Athletics. 7 :398. 
The Contribution of Correctives to i 
Welfare. 1:10. 
LUCEY, Mildred Adams 
na for Guidance in the WRA. 
LYNCH, Marion W. 
Games on Ice. 2:107. 
Man Power. A. S. Lamb. 5:291. 
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Marching in the School Band. (Editorial.) N. 
i 
M methods in Health Education. 
Raymond L. 7 3412. 
i ar 
MAY, for Recreational Leadership. 
Ma ‘View with Alarm? (Editorial.) D. 
10 :569. 
McCLO®: to Your National Associa- 
i 4:241. 
Ls about Time We Grew Up? (Edi- 


jal.) 1:23. 
Ag Big Is Our Task? (Editorial.) 
10: 


A Program of Athletic Activities for Boys. 


10:575. 
R, Samuel R. 
Disorders in Adolescent Girls and 
Young Women. 1:12. ‘ 
Menstrual Disorders in Adolescent Girls and 
Young Women. Samuel R. Meaker. 1:12. 
Merger of The Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. 
uth H. Atwell and Emma F. Waterman. 


1:36. 
Hannah C. 
Play Table Tennis. 6:374. 
LL, Joyce 
through the Dance. 9:510. 
Midwest College Outing Conference. S. C. 
Ge 
, Guy S. 
Health Education. 8 :460. 
Mixed Sports at Tulare. Thelma Elliott and 
Ruby 7 :428. 
IS, Florence 
= Girls Enjoy Volleyball Too! 3:184. 
Mother Can’t Find Her Clothesline. Henryetta 
B. Waye. 3:182. 
MOULTON, Gertrude E. 
Leader or Signboard? 5:293. 
“Much to Do—with Nothing.” Harold F. 
Fisher. 9 :526. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
California Association Adopts a Comprehen- 
sive Resolution. Arthur Esslinger. 5:299. 
H. R. 1074. 2:70. ESE 
H. R. 1074. (Editorial.) Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams. 7:407. } 
Laying Foundations for Physical Fitness. 
Charles C. Wilson. 6:347. 
Man Power. A. S. Lamb. 5:291. 
National Physical Fitness Program. 10:547. 
“Physical Education for National Prepared- 
ness.” W. K. Streit. 8:454. 4 
Physical Fitness—A Modern Version. (Edi- 
torial.) G. Ott Romney. 5:305. 
The Revised Preparedness Bill. Hiram A. 
Jones. 2:67. 
Should Schools Operate Camps? Charles W. 
Davis and Ivan Hill. 3:156. 
National Emergency Safety Campaign. 8 :463. 
NEILSON, N. P. 
Marching in the School Band. (Editorial.) 
:22 


1:22. 

Venereal Diseases in Health Education and 
Defense. (Editorial.) 4:239. 
New ae to an Old Problem, A. Vincent 

DiGiovanna. 7 :400. 
New Electric Eye for High Jump and Pole 
Vault. R. H. Colson and Eugene Sullivan. 


1:43. 
Next Trend in Skiing, The. Harold M. Gore. 
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1941 Honor Award Fellows. Helen W. Hazel- 
ton. 6:350. 

Noon Activities. Natalie Hansen. 4:258. 

Nutrition in the Classroom. Harriet Stone. 


9 3504. 
OBERTEUFFER, D. 
May We View with Alarm? (Editorial.) 


10 :569. 
Is Best. Amy Slocum. 
10:570 


Ohio State University Sports Clinic, The. 
Rachel E. Bryant. 2:107. 

On a Thin Dime. Edith Pearson. 10:580. 

Open Letter, An. Anne Schley eae. 72395. 

Opportunities for Guidance in the WRA. Mil- 
dred Adams Lucey. 9:514. 

Our Course in Sports Appreciation. Mary Alice 
Gale. 2:108. 

Outdoor Water Carnival, An. Betty Carlson 
and Alex Saudargas. 9:518. 

OWENS, Florence 

The — High School Orientation Party. 


7 
PARKER, Maude Nelson 
Folk Dancing in City Recreation. 1:16. 
PARRISH, Fiorence R. 
Wanted: Physical Therapists. 7 :415. 
PEARSALL, Gilson R. 
Pointball. 4:259. 
PEARSON, Edith 
On a Thin Dime. 10:580. 
PEOPLES, Walter (and Elmer Kizer and W. 
Streit) 
Cooperation with Bowling Alleys. 1:44. 
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Persistent Functions of Dancing. George M. 
Gloss. 5:309. 
Persons Are Still Persons. (Editorial.) H. D. 
Edgren. 7:407. 
PETERSEN, Teckla M. 
A School Circus. 7 :429. 


PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 
Changing Philosophies in Camping. Virginia 
D. Bourquardez. 5:300. 
A Consideration of Teen Age Athletics. C. L. 
Lowman. 7 :398. 
Developing Worthy Life Goals. Carl A. 
Troester. 2:86. 
Evaluation versus Measurement in Physical 
Education. Charles C. Cowell. 9:499. 
Isn’t It About Time We Grew Up? (Edi- 
torial.) C. H. McCloy. 1:23. 

Just How Big Is Our Task? (KEditorial.) 
C. H. McCloy. 10:568. 

Signboard? Gertrude E. Moulton. 


Marching in the School Band. ( Editorial.) 
N.. P. Neilson. 1:22. 

May We View with Alarm? (Editorial.) 
10 :569. 

Persons Are Still Persons. (Editorial.) H. 
D. Edgren. 7 :407. 

The Place of Physical Education in the Whole 
School Program. Harold K. Jack. 9:502. 

Recognizing Social and Cultural Values. John 
F. Bovard. 3:131. 

Teachable Moments in Character. Karl W. 
Bookwalter. 1:5. 
What About Women? 
Evans. 3:147. 
Philosophy of Teacher Education, A. Lloyd 

Meredith Jones. 7:408. 
Physical Condition of College Freshmen, The. 
Hazel Kinzly. 2:80. 
“Physical Education for National Preparedness.” 
W Streit. 8:454. 
Physical Education on Display. K. Coleman 
Shannon. 4:250. 
Physical Fitness—A Modern Version. (Edi- 
torial.) G. Ott Romney. 5:305. 
Place of Physical Education in the Whole School 
Program, The. Harold K. Jack. 9:502. 
POE, Arthur Clayton 
Liability and the Physical Educator. 6:404. 
Pointball. Gilson R. Pearsall. 4:259. 
Points in Planning Shower Rooms. H. A. 
Jenssen. 4:259. 
Practicalizing Professional Education. Elwood 
Craig Davis. 1:26. 
Practical Methods for Assessing Nutritional 
Status. Lydia J. Roberts. 4:226. 
Problems of Method and Techniques in Teach- 
ing, The. H. H. House. 1:24. 
Program for Promoting the Democratic Ideal, 
West J. Altenburg. 3:142. 
Program of Athletic Activities for Boys, A. 
C. H. McCloy. 10:575. : 
Public Health Aspects of Heart Disease in 
Children. Paul S. Barrett. 3:155. 
RAHL, Katherine M. 
Recent Developments in Six-Player Field 
Hockey. 8:474. 
RAWLINSON, Kenneth B. 

An Equipment Marking System. 6:375. 
Recent Developments in Six-Player Field 
Hockey. Katherine M. Rahl. 8:474. 
Recent Trends in High School Intramural 
Sports. DeForrest Showley. 6:356. 
Recognizing Social and Cultural Values. John 

Bovard. 3:131. J 
Re-Creating Educators through Recreation. 
Marie Haidt and Arthur F. Davis. 6:360. 


RECREATION 
Breaking down Barriers. Nell W. Evans. 
10 :580. 
Deaf Students Play Table Tennis. Hannah 
C. Meyer. 6:374. 
An Experiment in Adult Recreation. Helen 
Westfall. 4:236. 
Midwest College Outing Conference. S. C. 
Staley. 7:410. 
Noon Activities. Natalie Hansen. 4:258. 
Re-Creating Educators through Recreation. 
Marie Haidt and Arthur F. Davis. 6:360. 
Recreation in the CCC Camps. Stanley J. 
Stann. 9:517. 
Rockefeller Estate Becomes Public Park. 
Donald Cameron. 2:78. 
Whom to Train for Recreational Leadership. 
Elizabeth Eckhardt May. 7:397. 
Recreation in the CCC Camps. Stanley J. 
Stann. _9:517. 
Report on Health Teaching, A. Subcommittee 
on Health Teaching. 10:556. i 
Revised Preparedness Bill, The. Hiram A. 
Jones. 2:67. 
Rhythm of Six Hundred Wooden Shoes, The. 
Mabel Apel. 4:230. 
RILEY, Lewis A. 
Translating Safety Concepts into Action. 2:74. 
ROBERTS, Lydia J. 
Practical Methods for Assessing Nutritional 
Status. 4:226. 


(Editorial.) Ruth 


Rockefeller Estate Becomes Public Park, Don- 
ald Cameron. 2:78. 
ROMNEY, G. Ott 
Physical Fitness—A Modern Version. (Edi- 
torial.) 5:305. 
ROSENFIELD, Harry N. 
Some Recent Court Decisions on Legal 
Liability of Teachers. 6:366. 
RUSSELL, Helen L. 
—— Conduct of Tennis Tournaments. 


SAFETY 
= in Emergencies. G. G. Deaver. 
Liability and the Physical Educator. “Arthur 
Clayton Poe. 6:404. 
National Emergency Safety Campaign. 8 :463. 
Some Practical Aspects of Teaching Traffic 
Safety. J. J. Lingo. 6:354. 
Some Recent Court Decisions on Legal 
Liability of Teachers. Harry N. Rosen- 
63366. 
ranslating Safety Concepts into Action. 
Lewis A. Riley. 2:74. 
The Volunteer First Aid and Rescue Squad. 
Herbert J. Stack. 10:582. 
Safety and i re in the School Swimming 
Pool. H. Craig. 4:243. 
Safety Devices in Gymnastics. Eugene Wett- 
stone. 2:98, 
SANBORN, Ruby (and Thelma Elliott) 
Mixed Sports at Tulare. 7 :428. 
SAUDARGAS, Alex (and Betty Carlson) 
An Outdoor Water Carnival. 9:518. 
SCHNEIDER, Robert E. 
White for the Tableau. 3:183. 
School Circus, A. Teckla M. Petersen. 7:429. 
Selection and Guidance of Prospective Teach- 
ers of Physical Education, The. A Sym- 
posium. 10:549, 
Coleman 
ysica ucation on Display. 4:250. 
Should Schools Operate Camps? Charles W. 
avis and Ivan Hill. 3:156. 
SHOWLEY, DeForrest 
Recent Trends in High School Intramural 
Sports. 6:356. 
Paul E, 
choolboys Take Red Cross Course. 5:324. 
SLOCUM, ourse. 5:324 
Official Volieyball Is Best. 10:570. 
SMITH, Huron J. 
occer Team Makes an Instruction Visit, " 
Eben B. Thomas. 4:260. bari, 
Some Practical Aspects of Teaching Traffic 
Safety. J. L. Lingo. 6:354. 
Some Recent Court Decisions on Legal Liability 
of Teachers. Harry N. Rosenfield. 6:366. 
SPERLING, Abraham 
The “Buddy” Technique in Tumbling. 8 :482. 
Sport Strategy Boards. H. D. Edgren. 4:258. 
STACK, Herbert J. 
The Volunteer First Aid and Rescue Squad. 
10 :582. 
STALEY, S. C. 
Midwest College Outing Conference. 7:410. 
Standard Gym Costumes a Project. Kenneth 
Flanagan. 8:478. 
Standards for Locker and Shower Rooms. Clar- 
ence Bartholomew. 1:29 
STANN, Stanley J. 
Recreation in the CCC Camps. 9:517. 
STILES, Grace F. 
Leaders’ Clubs. 5:312. 
STONE, Harriet 
Nutrition in the Classroom. 9 :504. 
STOVER, Myrta 
Tenihandball. 7 :428. 
Streamlining Hygiene. Florence Benell. 9:509. 
Streamlining the School Show. Eugene Wett- 
stone. 8:456. 
STREIT, W. K. (and Walter Peoples and 
Elmer Kizer) 
Cooperation with Bowling Alleys. 1:44. 
STREIT, W. K. 
“Physical Education for National Prepared- 
ness.” 8:454, 
SULLIVAN, Eugene (and R. H. Colson) 
New Electric Eye for High Jump and Pole 
Vault. 1:43. 
Teachable Moments in Character. Karl W. 
Bookwalter. 1:5. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
Inspection Trips in Teacher Training. C. O. 
Jackson and A. E. Florio. 1:34. 
A Philosophy of Teacher Education. Lloyd 
Meredith Jones. 7:408. 
Practicalizing Professional Education. EI- 
wood Craig Davis. 1:26. 
The Problems of Method and Techniques in 
Teaching. H. H. House. 1:24. ' 
The Selection and Guidance of Prospective 
Teachers of Physical Education. A Sym- 
posium. 10:549. 
Teach Game Sense in Hockey. Martha A. Gable. 
8 :470. 
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Teach Health, Not Disease. W. W. Bauer. 
5 :296. 


Techniques of Publicity, The. Bertha M. Keller 
and Zoe A. Battu. 9:506. 
Tenihandball. Myrta Stover. 7:428. 


THERAPEUTICS 
The Contribution of Correctives to Child 
Welfare. Charles Leroy Lowman. 1:10. 
Public Health Aspects of Heart Disease in 
Children. Paul S. Barrett. 3:155. 
Wanted: Physical Therapists. Florence R. 
Parrish. 7:415. 
WPA Helps Check Heart Disease. Florence 
Kerr. 3:154. 
THOMAS, Eben B. 
The Soccer Team Makes an Instruction Visit. 
4:260. 
Towel Service. Kenneth Flanagan. 5:318. 
TOWNER, I. L. 
Books and Health. 1:21. ; 
Translating Safety Concepts into Action. Lewis 
Riley. 2:74. 
TROESTER, Carl A., Jr. 


Types and Conduct of Tennis Tournaments. 
elen L. Russell. 4:246. 
Use of a Museum in Hygiene Classes. L. Joseph 
ahn. 1:6 
Use of the Excursion in Primary Grades. Helen 
S. Edger. 5:326. 
Use of Visual Aids in Teaching Tennis, The. 
Florence L. Hupprich. 2:93. 
Venereal Diseases in Health Education and 
Defense. (Editorial.) N. P. Neilson. 4:239. 
VINAL, Lesle 
Bowling for 53327. 
Volleyball Playday. Iva A. Lord. 5:324. 
Volunteer First Aid and Rescue Squad, The. 
Herbert J. Stack. 10:582. 
Wanted: Physical Therapists. Florence R. 
Parrish. 7:415. 
WATERMAN, Emma F. (and Ruth H. Atwell) 
—— of the Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. 


WAYE, Henryetta B. 

Mother Can’t Find Her Clothesline. 3:182. 
WELSH, Ray 

Ho-Ru-La Ball. 3:183. 
WESTFALL, Helen 


WETTSTONE, Eugene 
Symnastics, 
reamlining the 
What About 
Evans. 3:147. 
What Pupil Abilities Should Ww 
D 10:558 


28. 
2456, 

(Editorial) Ruth 
White for’ the ‘Tab © Measure? 
ite for the Tableau. R 
3:183 obert E. Schneider 


Whom to Train for Recreati 
Elizabeth Eckhardt May. 

WILLIAMS, Jesse Feiring 

H. R. 1074. (Editorial.) 7:497 
WILLIAMS, Ovilla Wood ; 

Dance and Temperament. 10 :562 
WILSON, Charles C. : 

Laying Foundations for Physical Fitness 


6 :347. 
WILSON, Netta W. 

Facts about Dental Health? 
Women in Sports in Australia. Patricia Jarrett 


2134. 
WPA Helps Check Heart Disease 
err. 3:154 : 


‘ Florence 
WRATNEY, Martha J. 


Developing Worthy Life Goals. 2:86. 


An Experiment in Adult Recreation. 4:236. 


Corecreation—A New Activity? 5:39¢ 


New Books Received 


Man and the Motor Car. Albert W. Whitney, Editor. (New 
York: National Conservation Bureau, 1941) 287 pages. 


Revised edition of a standard text for high school courses in 
automobile driving and traffic safety, with material on all phases 
of driving and all the problems of traffic. 


Night Football. Ralph A. Piper. (Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Company, 1941) 80 pages, mimeographed. 
A study of the status of night football in high schools and 
colleges, with emphasis on the type of lighting used, and a series 
of recommendations for proper lighting of fields for night games. 


Municipal Recreation Administration. The Institute for Train- 
ing in Municipal Administration. (Chicago: The Institute, 
1940) 467 pages. 

This volume has been prepared under the auspices of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association as a textbook for a com- 
plete course in recreation administration for those who are respon- 
sible for the planning and direction of recreation programs. It 
provides helpful material on the broad general principles under- 
lying successful administration, and illustrative material from many 
cities and towns all over the United States. 


Social Norms and the Behavior of College Students. J. Ed- 
ward Todd. (New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1941) 190 pages, $2.10. 

A doctoral study of personal and social factors in a group of 
boys studied during their high school and college years, with 
implications for the college program. 


Sword Play. Scott D. Breckinridge and Scott D. Breckinridge, 
Jr. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1941) 97 pages. 
$1.75. 

This handbook on fencing is based on the French school of the 
foil, and covers in detail all phases of this interesting and exacting 
sport. 


Tips on Girls’ Basketball. Ada B. Kennard. (Detroit: Sport 
Tips and Teaching Aids, 1941) 31 plates, illustrated, $2.00. 
Playing technique, and methods of perfecting it, has been used 

- the basis for a clear-cut explanation of girls’ basketball rules, 
_. cing, and officiating. Excellent illustcations are printed with a 
ininimum of text on removable pages, permitting the teacher to 
use them as wall charts or as visual aids in teaching. 


Principles of Microbiology. F. E. Colien and Ethel J. Odegard. 
(St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1941) 444 pages, $3.00. 


A standard textbook prepared especially for use in teaching 
student and graduate nurses, it is well illustrated and well or- 
ganized for the purpose. 
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Basketball Coaches’ and Players’ Scrapbook. Ray Welsh 
(Detroit: Sport Tips and Teaching Aids, 1941) 114 pages, $2.00. 
This book will interest basketball coaches all down the line 

because it is largely a collection of diagrams of plays. The first 

section consists of coaching hints and plays originating with Mr 

Welsh, while the larger second part is contributed from the ie. 

perience of forty-eight coaches of championship high school and 

college teams. The text is kept to brief explanations, actual dia- 
grams occupying most of the space. 


Functional Health Teaching Syllabus. Lynda M. Weber, Or. 
ganizer. (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1941) 165 pages, $1.75, 
This is a report of a health instruction study carried on by the 

North Central Association in nine cooperating schools in an at- 

tempt to increase the effectiveness of high school health teaching. 

A tentative course outline and unit outlines are given with usefyl 

and practical suggestions for the development of each unit. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. Cover II 
Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. .................. 581, 583 
National Sports Equipment Co. ................... 579, 587 
PUBLISHERS 
Perry-Mansfield School of the Theater ................ 587 
Sport Zins and Teaching Aids: 582 
_ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education ........... 587 
Sargent College of Boston University ................. 546 
Savage School for Physical Education ............ Cover III 
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OAV yon HAMSTRING 


CHAMPIONSHIP CALIBER... 


Give natural talent added speed 
and confidence on Seal-O-San's 
100% non-slip playing surface 


HIS might be your year for a cham- 
pionship. Your squad is well-coached, 
scrappy ... fast, with enough talent 
to warrant hopes for an. undefeated schedule. 


And yet, of what value is championship 
caliber if you again permit a slippery gym 
floor to hamstring your team? A skid, a fall, 
a pulled tendon can quickly change near 
victory for your team into defeat, and wreck 
your title hopes. 


With a Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor 
you give championship caliber a real boost. 
For Seal-O-San’s specially prepared ingredi- 
ents provide positive traction for quick 
starts and stops. Thus, it makes possible 
speedier dribbling, faster footwork, and ac- 
curate passing and shooting. 


To permit your team to play another season 
on a dangerous, slippery gym floor is not 
sound strategy. Neither is it fair to your 
boys. So put a mop-applied, economically- 
maintained, 100% non-slippery Seal-O-San 
finish on your gymnasium floor now, and 
like 5300 other coaches, remove one of the 
big obstacles in your way to top honors. 


Te WUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES inc 


MURTINGCTON INDIANA renenre 


Coaches! Here are two valuable aids to help in turning out 
winning basketball—the Seal-O-San Shot Chart Book, and the 
Seal-O-San Coaches Digest. The Shot Chart Book gives you a 
chance to keep a record of every player's performance in 
every game. Plays may be diagrammed and games scouted. The 
Seal-O-San Coaches Digest is a series of articles on Modern 
Basketball Technique, written and diagrammed by the country's 
leading coaches. Both books are free. Send for your copies now. 
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SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 7 
— 
THE GREAT TEAMS ARE DEVELOPED ON SEAL-O-SAN FINISHED FLOORS A 
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With substitutions on every hand, how can 
you tell what to buy and what not to buy? 
The answer is the Seal of Quality of the 
U. S. Testing Company, Inc. This Seal on 
every MOORE Gym Suit certifies that 
Moore Suits have been impartially Tested 
and Approved for Fast Color, Strength, 
Washability, Standard Shrink-Proof Size< 
Buy where you see this Seal and be safe! 
Write for Free New Style Book No. J-4, 


ILLUSTRATED—Style No. D53-66, one of 18 popu 
lar Moore styles ready for immediate delivery the year 


around in a wide selection of flattering colors, 


E-R- MOORE Company 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 425 Fifth Ave., New York 
Wellington 3424 Caledonia 5-8125 


